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INTRODUCTION. 



Jam not aware that the western shores 
of Africa have yet been visited by any 
travellers for the avowed purpose of 
making discoveries, at least in those 
parts situated between Cape Palmas 
and the River Congo; and the few 
works published relative to these coun- 
tries, have been written by men (what- 
ever their education or powers of dis- 
crimination may have been) who had 
duties of a higher personal interest to 
perform, and which left them but little 
time to make scientific researches. In 
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this part of Africa, therefore, as well 
as in the interior, there is a wide field 
for the enlightened traveller to explore; 
and should these sketches be found 
serviceable to him, in the pursuit of 
objects valuable to science, part of 
the author^s intention of laying them 
before the public, will be answered. 

In the selection of a place for co- 
lonization in Africa, the members com- 
posing the African Institution, it is too 
well known, have been peculiarly un- 
fortunate. The insalubrity of the air 
of Sierra Leone is almost become pro- 
verbial, and those going there are 
considered by many as embarking for 
the next world ; it is therefore much 
to be apprehended, that one of tke 
benevolent purposes for which that 
settlement was originally founded, will 
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be frustrated. Hence, in the course 
of these remarks I have endeavoured 
to point out a place suitable for esta- 
blishing a colony of the negroes cap- 
tured on board of contraband slave 
ships. In fact, there is not along the 
whole line of coast, extending from 
Cape Palmas, where these remarks 
commence, to the River Congo, em- 
bracing an extent of five hundred 
leagues, one place that has come 
under my observation, so peculiarly 
well adapted for that purpose, as the 
one to which I allude, and for the 
reasons adduced in the course of this 
work. 

The trade in the productions of the 
soil of Africa, having of late greatly 
increased, more especially in conse- 
quence of the final abolition of the 
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slave trade on the western shores of 
Africa, north of the equator, I have 
given, in the appendix, a statement of 
such articles, both of Indian and Eu- 
ropean manufacture, as are suitable 
to barter for gold, ivory, and palm- 
oil; as also the current prices, for 
which they are generally bought in 
Europe, and bartered in Africa. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Cape Palmas— Coley's Rock^ andropinion re3pectiiig i< 
Bereby — ^Drewin — St. Andrew's — Cape Lalioo^ town 
md river — ^Bassams^ gniet and little — ^Assinee— i 
Appoloniar-^British forts on the Gold Coast— Fantees^ 
their customs — Chamhas^ or Duncos^ their character. 

Cape Falmas lies in latitude 4° SO' north 

and longitude' 7^ 30' west of Greenwich. 
Off the cape there is a reef, in the inside of 
which, and near the shore, small vessels may 
anchor. To the westward of Cape Palmas, 
a rock was disopvei^ed hy Captain Coley, of 
the shipQue^[i, of London, in the year 1794, 
and the account which he gave of it and its 
bearings, is as follows: "Two high tregs 
above Garraway, bearing north five leagues, 
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2 CAPE PALM AS. 

pitch of Cape Palmas, E. N. E. six and a 
half leagues. On the top of the rock I 
found ten feet water, and it tapers down 
to seven fathoms, as close as you can chuck 
a biscuit. The depth of water, after clear- 
ing the rock is thirteen fathoms.**' 

The natives of the Cape are poor and in- 

* The distance which captain Coley has estimated 
this rock to be from the land^ must certainly be errone- 
ous, because neither €rarraway, nor Cape Pahnas, would 
be visible from the quarter-deck of his vessd, at the 
distances which he has given ; and it is to be presumed^ 
that he took the bearings of the land from his boat, when 
sounding on the rock. SVom Oarraway to CJape Palmas, 
including both these plades, tke land is so very low, that» 
in approaching it from the sea, the trees growing on it 
are first visible above the horizon, and have the appear- 
ance of a fleet of ships. Therefore, if he took the 
bearings and distance of th^ rock from the boat, a line 
drawn from his eyie, imd teittmiatiiig at the distance of 
^ve leagues, would require as objoot to be 160ieet high 
to be seen at that point; and at the distance of six and 
a half leagues, an object 180 feet high would be requi- 
site for the same purpose, supposing the atmosphere to 
be unusally dear, which is by no means common on this 
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offensive, and live principally by fishing* 
They sometimes bring off to vessels a small 
quantity of ivory, and Malagetta pepper* 

Beb£by is situated on the margin of a bayi 
in which boats can generally landi as there 
is a prelecting point of land which breaks 
off the sea. The natives sell a litUe ivory. 

St» Andrew's and Drewin. The people 
here have a small quantity of ivory, for 
which they always wish an exorbitant price. 

The town of Cape Lahqo is built on a 
narrow peninsula of sand formed by the sea 
and river, and may consist of 150 houses^ 
containing a population of seven or dght 
hundriod souls* The Dutch« at a former 
period, carried on here a considerable tradd 
in idbves and ivory, particularly in the 
latter^ in which article the Lahoo people 
have alw^s dealt largely. 

As the trade with Europeans is carried 

part of the coast of Africa ; and the highest trees here 
have not an apparent altitude exceeiding fifty or sixty 
leet. 
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on on board their vessels, but few of them 
ever go on shore, and I was in consequence 
anxious to pay the town a visit. On making 
my intention known to the natives, they 
seemed much gratified, and placed me in 
one of their best canoes for that purpose ; 
from which we landed, without l)eing much 
wet, the surf on the shore being moderate. 
I was taken to the chiefs house, who treat- 
ed me with much attention, kindness, and 
hospitality : but the beautiful tropical pic- 
ture which the river at this time presented, 
would have amply repaid me for my trouble, 
if I had had no other cause for being pleased 
with my jowney. This little river, after 
bending its course from the north to the 
back of the town, runs to the eastward a 
few hundred yards, parallel to the sea- 
shore, and then joins the sea. Its mouth is 
narrow, and choked with hard sand, on 
which the sea breaks with great violence, 
so as J» render it very dangerous, either for 
boats or canoes to approach its entrance. 
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It was now the dry season, its stream almost 
pellucid, and its surface so tranquil, that 
the graceful pahns which adorn its banks 
were reflected from its surface as from a 
mirror J and a few canoes, in which people 
were employed fishing, gave animation to 
the scene. The : town formed the fore^ 
ground, and a cluster of large ceiba and 
other trees, the screen to this interesting 
tropical picture. A boundless expanse of 
ocean placed within a few hundred yards of 
it, on which I had toiled many years, and a 
foaming surf rolling in upon the shore, 
formed a striking contrast to the tranquillity 
and beauty of the landscape spread out be- 
fore me, which gave it charms that, in my 
eyes, it might not otherwise have had. 

Men, women, and children, accompa- 
nied me when I went to view the entrance 
of the river, and I was much surprised to 
see many of the females approaching the 
adult age, in a state of nudity, as compared 
with those of their own sex and age living 
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xm the Gold Coasts and without seeming 
lit ftll conscious o£ the indecency of their 
appearance* 

The form of government is patriarchal, 
althou^ a man named Antonia appeared 
to exercise the greatest authority ( he was 
at this time labouring under a diseased sto- 
macl^ in amaequence of ha^g taken a 
dose of the tincture of cantharides^ admi- 
nistered to him by the surgeon of a vessel^ 
to whom he had complained of impotence* 

After spaiding a few hours on shore, I 
embarked in a canoe, was upset in the sur( 
and swam tlmmgh it to the boat, lying a 
few yards outside the breakers; an old man, 
apparently seventy years of years» swam 
alongside of me, to secure me from the 
danger <^beii^ drowned; and as socm as 
he had seen me safe in the boat, imme- 
diately returned to the shore. Hiese peo- 
ple, like those of the windward coast, are 
almost amphibious. 

The places of trade lying between Cape 
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£aboo and Appoloniai are Jack ]>bQo, 
Great and Little Bassam, and Assinee ; at 
the latter three places much gold and ivofiy 
is obtained, the former of a very auperior 
fuality. The trade in gold i3 also cowl** 
derable at Appolonia, where the most west* 
em British fort is situated* SmaJl cattle 
are sometimes to be purchased very cheap 
at Jack JLahoo, and also» at Jack-a-Jack* 
besides yams and palm oil. The latter 
place is a few miles to tbe eastwaixi of the 

The British forts on the Gold Coast are 
Dixcove, a few miles to leeward of Cape* 
three-Points, and near a small break in the 
lancU which may be called a cove, and from 
which no doubt the nam^ in part origin 
nated. It is capable of sheltering a few 
boats of fifteen or twenty tons burthen, and 
is valuable as being the only place on the 
Gold Coast where 'craft can be repaired* 
Much gold, of a fine quality, is also ob- 
tained here* 
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SuccuNDEE and Comenda are insignifi- 
cant places, and of no value for either 
military or commercial purposes. 

Cape Coast Castle is the residence of 
the commander-in-chief, and is in lat. 5^ & 
north, and 1° 3' west of Greenwich. 

Ankamaboo, Tantum, Winnebah, and 
Accra, constitute the remainder of the 
British settlements, or forts on the Gold 
Coast. 

Annamaboo is ten miles to the eastward 
of Cape Coast, and is the great mart on the 
Gold Coast where the trade in slaves has 
been carried on for a long period. Here is 
a fortification, the defences of which are 
good, and which is entrusted to the care of 
an officer next in rank to the commander- 
in-chief, and who is also vice-president of 
the counciL 

The fort, which is quadrangular, is built 
on the extreme margin of the shore, the sea 
washing the foot of the southern boundary 
wall, and the town of Annamaboo, taking 
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« 

the form of a crescent, embraces it ; the 
horns of which come close to the sea, one 
to the east, and the other to the west, of the 
fort J a ledge of rocks lying immediately in 
froat of it, and a few yards from the shore» 
forms a good break-water, which enables 
the natives to launch their canoes, and aliso 
to land merchandise jfrom them with tolera- 
ble safety, except when the sea runs very 
high. 

The population of the town may amount 
to three or four thousand persons, many of 
whom have become opulent in consequence 
oftheir extensive commercial dealings; and 
among them are a number of men denomi- 
nated gold-takei^, who claim a kind of he-^ 
reditary right to act in such capacities on 
board all vessels that arrive for the purposes 
of trade. This right is founded on the 
long established custom, of the traders who 
first visit a vessel becoming the gold-takers 
for that vessel, whether the number be two, 
three, ox six j except in the case of the 
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10 BRITISH FORTS ON 

captain having before traded at Annama- 
boo, either as cabin-boy or captain^ when 
the gold-takers of the ship in which he be- 
fore sailed become the privileged persons^ 
and claim the distinction and emoluments 
as gold-takersy on the present, as well as on 
all futurci voyages he may have occasion to 
make on the Gold Coast* The duties of 
their office are to settle all disputes arising 
in the course of trade between the natives 
and the captains; and they are also re- 
sponsible for the quality of the gold received 
in barter, which is weighed and examined 
minutely by persons deputed by them, and 
who constantly reside on board the vessels 
for that express puq>ose. The emoluments 
arising to them for these services, consist of 
a quantity of merchandise, of the value of 
5l., denominated their sea-doth's, which is 
given to them immediately on the vessel's 
arrival ; and when her lading is completed, 
they are paid one acky of gold for each 
slave received on board. Their deputies 
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also receive monthly pay and subsistence 
whilst officiating. Some of these goldp 
t^ers are sagacious fellowsi and keen ob- 
serversy who soon find out the weak side of 
a man, and treat him accordingly. They 
have always a bye name for each European, 
arising from what they conceive to be a 
moral vic^ or a physical deformity. One 
man they call cheegxoa^ or red head} an- 
other, pockum-pockum^ or long chin ; a third, 
ampMtesku, or, don't spit upon deck; a 
fourth, cocrocOf or big; and a tall thin 
man, tsin tsin lan^ or long fellow ; a hypo* 
elite, dada ; an avaricious man, acaciimnutf 
w, a little more. 

One day, a vain, consequential captain 
was giving himself airs, and abustog one of 
his gold-takers, a sly old fellow, who hap- 
pened to know by report something of his 
family connexions in England, one of whom 
was a plumber. The old man, after look- 
ing at him with the most inefiable contempt, 
said to him, with great emphasis — " Who 
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you ? You father no make lead bar.* Yoa 
be big man? You no big! You family 
nobody!'* Then, snapping his fingers iii 
his face, coolly marched over the ship's side 
into his canoe. Some of the officers and 
ship's company were present, and very 
much enjoyed the mortificatidn which their 
ostentatious commander suffered on this 
occasion, and who Was rendered mute by 
the unexpected and energetic retort of the 
old man. But the Africans often say in a 
few words that which is very expressive. 
A female slave, who attended a fkmily 
coming from Jamaica to England in a ship 
where I was, was asked, one morning, why 
her master (a very big man) was so much 
alarmed the preceding night ; for he had 
run upon deck in his shirt, screaming vio- 
lently, ^^ we shall all be lost! we shall all be 
lost!" merely because there was more 
bustle upon deck than usilal, in consequence 

* Lead hsus, as articles of trade> are Held in the lowest 
estimation by the traders of Annamaboo. 
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of taking in sail in a squall which had come 
suddenly on. Her reply was, " Massa big 
for noten j** meaning to say, her master 
was big for nothing, or, in other words, 
that Nature had made him large beyond 
the ordinary stature of man, without en- 
dowing him with courage, or self-command. 
Mr. Brian Edwards relates, in his History 
of the West Indies, an anecdote of a boy, 
who had made a fatiguing journey in order 
to convey a letter to him, that required an 
immediate answer. The boy arrived in the 
middle of the night; and whilst Mr. Ed- 
wards was engaged writing a reply, he 
gathered himself into one comer of the 
room, and fell into a sound sleep. When 
Mr. Edwards had completed his letter, he 
called to the boy two or three times, who 
laot answering, his own servant, who was 
near, came into the room, and shakiiig vio- 
lently the fatigued and sleeping Quamina, 
asked him sharply, " You no hear Massa 
call you?'* when the yawning boy answered. 
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peevishly, << Sleep no hab massa,'* or, sleep 
has no master. What could possibly be 
more expressive than the spontaneous an* 
swer of this tired and sleepy child of na* 
turei and how few sailors are there, but 
who have felt the full force of the express 
sion, and whidbt is ably described by our 
immortal bard, Shakspeare : — 

Canst thou upon the high and giddy znast> 
Seal op the ship-boy's eyes, and rodk his brains 
In cradle of the raie, imperious snrge? 
Andj in the visitation of the i^indsj 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top> 
Curling their monstrous heads^ and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the sHppery shrouds^ 
That widi the hurly> death itself awakes ; 
Canst thoci> O partial jfeq>^! g^ve Ihy repose 
To the wet 8e»-boy ia an hour so nide ? 
And> in the calmest and the stillest nighty 
With all appliances^ and means to bootj 
Deny it to a king ? — 

The form <rf the Fantee government is 
republicati. A number of old men called 
Finins, at the head of whom is Amooni- 
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cummy, are arbiters in cxmunon disputes 
which occur between the natives of Anna- 
maboo^ or between them and Europeans ; 
but disputes of a ixK>re serious nature, such 
as may aflfect the liberties, or prcq^erties of 
men of wealth and consequence, are gehe^ 
rally referred to the lawyo:^ of the Brafoo 
<!ountry, who^ like their brethren of the 
hmg robe in dvilized Europe, generally 
contrive to i^xip both plaintiff and defend- 
ant of their property ; and he, whose purse 
holds out the longest, saves perhaps his 
liberty, while his less wealthy antaganist 
and famUy are oft^a domned to slavery and 
exile. To be rich, and ostentatious in the 
dti^ay of it, is, in itotee^ as certain tmn 
to the indiiidmd practising it, as in the 
territory of tl^ Grand Seignor : cunning 
fflen, therefore, as they become wealth]^ 
i^ect great moderatiora and iiumiirty; 
strengthen themselves by faimly alltanoBs, 
and use every stratagem to faeep out 4£ p^ 
laversi and elude the vigilance cf the Finins, 
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who are generally on the alert, and watch 
for prey, as the petty-fogging attornies of 
commercial towns in Europe do for batteries 
and assaults. The advantage which a 
man, possessing sagacity andprudence along 
with riches, has over one who combines 
with wealth a vain and ostentatious parade 
of it, is strongly exemplified in the two fol- 
lowing characters. Yellow Joe and Tom 
Coffee are both natives of Fantee, resident 
traders at Annamaboo, and long-established 
gold-takers. The former, both in colour, 
person, and features, is more like an Egyp- 
tian than a native of the Gold Coast ; ex- 
cept, that his hair is crisp and woolly, like 
that of his countrymen. He has a most 
penetrating eye, and much gravity in his 
demeanor, particularly when he is in the 
society of Europeans, with whom he is re- 
served and cautious, seldom smiling, or 
saying much; although, when he does 
speak, it is always to the purpose. If a 
dispute arises between a captain and a 
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native of consequence, he invariably sup- 
ports the cause of the latter, knowing well, 
that it is from that quarter only he has to 
apprehend injury: he is cautious, there- 
fore, never to make an enemy who might, 
out of revenge, involve him in a quarrel, 
which would bring inevitable ruin on him- 
self and £imily ; for being reputed rich, the 
blowing awry of a feather would almost be 
a sufficient pretext to excite the cupidity of 
the lawyers belonging to the Fantee Court 
of Chancery. He treats with condescension, 
and much apparent humility, persons of all^ 
ranks who visit him, either out of courtesy, 
or for advice; and whatever his house 
affords, his guests are treated with. His 
dress is simple^ and of little value; and he 
never wears about his person much gold, as 
is the practice with wealthy natives of the 
Gold Coast. His chief residence is at An- 
namaboo, where he carries on his ccrnimer- 
cial pursuits^ and pays and receives visits of 
ceremony. At Annishan, one mile to the 
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:yirestward of Annamaboo, and whic^ is 
called his croom, or village, he has a re* 
sidence, and where, it is said, he indulges 
himself in the contemplation of his wealthy 
unobserved, and occasionally distributes to 
his sons some portion of it ; for Tacky Mensa, 
who is his nephew and heir-at-law, would 
deprive them, at their father's death, of 
that, which, in England, would be their / 
lawful inheritance. 

Tom Coffee, both in colour and features, 
is a complete African. To a portly person 
is added much amenity of countenance; 
and in his disposition there is something of 
a hearty generosity: but Tom, unfortu- 
nately, was known to be rich, for he took 
no pains to conceal it, but rather courted 
observation, by a vain and ostentatious dis- 
play of his wealth. He acquired his pro- 
perty chiefly by trading with Europeans, 
and was a great favourite both with them 
and the native traders of remote countries, 
whose cause he generally espousied in any 
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disputes that occurred between them and 
his townsmen ; for it was through their in* 
strumentality he had become rich, and this 
was the way in which he showed his grati** 
tude. His house was more splendidly fur- 
nished than those of any of his neighbours, 
having many articles of European luxuiy lit 
it ; and the number of his domestic slaves 
and retainers was princely. Himself and 
wives dressed in very costly apparel ; and 
he often wore about his person many pounds 
weight of pure rock gold : this was the fatal 
talisman. "If/* said the Knins, " Coffee can 
afford to wear so much gold, his strong box 
must be full/* He was too rich a prize to 
escape their fangs, and too incautious a 
man not to be entrapped into a palaver^ 
which soon plunged him into the bottom- 
less pit, or Court of Chancery in the Brafoo 
country. The Chancery, unfortunately for 
Tom, was at this time without a suit, and 
the lawyers without a brief; he, tiberefore, 
was soon stripped of his wealth ; and the 
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last time I saw him, he was Jiving at Cape 
Coast, in great poverty and obscurity, 
happy in having escaped with his liberty, 
while his more cautious contemporary and 
townsman was enjoying . at Annamaboo, 
unmolested, that property which was the 
fruit of his industry, and which his superior 
sagacity and prudence had been the means 
of preserving. 

The Pinins of Annamaboo are well 
pleased when they can involve in a palaver 
an European ; for they expect a rich har- 
vest, and prompt payment. This experi- 
ment they tried upon us, though, fortu- 
nately, without eifect. Being anxious not 
to be entirely dependent on the natives for 
a supply of fish, some nets were purchased 
for the use of the vessel, and which were 
set every evening, and examined every 
morning, to receive their produce. . Taking 
or disturbing the net of a fisher, is con- 
sidered a heinous offence by the Fantees, 
and, when detected, is punished by a heavy 
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fine being imposed on the offending indi- 
vidual. A number of nets had been stolen, 
and as ours were purchased at Cape Coast 
unknown to the natives of Annamaboo, we 
were supposed to be the guilty persons. 
Accordingly, a few days after we had com- 
menced using them, we were surprised by 
a visit from the Pinins, or elders, who came 
on board in full costume, to demand repa- 
ration for their injured countryman. In- 
dependently of the advanced age of these 
gentlemen, they have in their dress some 
distinguishing marks, and, like . Quakers, 
always wear their hats wherever they may ^ ^ ^ 
be, and which have forms peculiar to their 
calling, by which they are as readily known 
in the villages where they reside, as coun- 
sellors are by their wigs in Courts of As- 
size. These hats are made of straw, have 
broad brims, perfectly circular, and shallow 
crowns, with tufts of dried grass in the 
centres, and which are probably used to 
cover pericraniums as naturally acute and 
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sagacious as those immense, powdered, 
hairy, three-bobbed wigs are, that seem to 
give importance, and apparent wisdom to 
the logical nobs of English barristers. 

The Pinins, with much gravity in their 
countenances, took their seats in the cabin^ 
and, being supplied with half a pint each of 
neat brandy, swallowed it, glass after glass, 
in quick time, and gave increased zest to 
this their favourite beverage, by making 
tiieir mouths receptacles for it, instead of 
their stomachs, where the brandy remained 
until more was ready to replace it, when 
it was allowed to pass into its natural depo- 
sitary. Having performed all due homage 
to their favourite god, Bacchus, Obeky, the 
senior of the eight, opened the case, and 
addressed me as follows :— •" You be old 
man for diis country; you all same Am- 
moonicummy son; you all same Fantee 
man; you do bad nobody; you owe one 
leaf tabac, you pay ; all poor canoe man like 
sell you fowl, duck, yam, fish too. Yoq 
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no want fish now ; you catch 'em all same 
black man : you hab black man net too. 
Agar man, name Quacoo, lose net j some 
man teef him j we no say you teef him ; you 
hab for ship, Brirmy omo (white man bad), 
no know we custom. Suppose he be teef 
for Aberrikirry (England), he no be teef foi: 
dis water: suppose black man teef, he catch 
palaver ; Brmny teef catch palaver too.'* 
. In this strain of Fantee eloquence, Obeky 
continued his harangue during a period of 
fifteen or twenty minutes. His comrades, 
otherwise silent, when any thing in his 
speech pleased them, called out, ^^ Ampa^ 
ampa /'* or true, true ! a practice they adopt 
when speechifying in large assemblies on 
shore, and which may be considered some- 
ihing similar to the "hear, hear!'* in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. When he had 
concluded his speech, I called two black 
boys, the sons of gold-takers, into the cabin, 
who informed the Pinins that they had seen 
the nets purchased by me from Quashy 
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Too, at Cape Coast ; on receiving this in- 
formation, they were evidently disappointed, 
and, instead of receiving three or four 
ounces of gold, besides the value of the 
nets, which they had calculated on, were 
happy to obtain, in the way of compliment, 
two gallons of brandy, a few pipes, and 
leaves of tobacco, when they retired in to- 
lerable good humour, first making a suitable 
apology for their unjust suspicion and 
intrusion. 

The period had arrived, when Tacky 
Mensa, a wealthy trader and inhabitant of 
Annamaboo, had to make custom for his 
ancestors. Five unfortunate victims were 
to be immolated to the manes of the de- 
ceased, and gunpowder, brandy, cloth, and 
provisions, distributed to the multitude. 
A vast number of persons assembled at 
Annamaboo, from different parts of the re- 
public of Fantee, to assist at, and give im- 
portance to the ceremony. A little before 
day break in the morning, when the obse- 
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quies for the deceased commenced, vollies 
of muskets, the noise of drums, and savage 
shouts, were heard in every direction ; and 
about eight o'clock, a large concourse of 
persons, of both sexes and all ages, had 
collected at and near Tacky Mensa's house^ 
to whom brandy was distributed in large 
quantities. Firing, shouting, and drink* 
ing, continued till mid-day, when ttie five 
victims were brought out from a hut with 
their hands bound, and with ligatures made 
of the bine of a creeping plant surrounding 
their heads, and which came over their 
eyes and noses, and by introducing pieces 
of sticks, and twisting them round, making 
what sailors call Spanish windlistsses ; the 
bones of their noses .were forced in, and 
their eyes sunk deeper in their sockets. 
One of these unfortunate beings was a very 
old Asshantee man, the remaining four 
were natives of Chamba, and all men; two 
of whom were middle-aged, one very old, 
the other young. Before they were led to 
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execution, every effort was made by the 
Europeans to purchase them, but without 
effect. . The poor creatures, in this state ci 
suffering, were paraded through the town, 
and received every ignominy that savage 
cruelty could devise or inflict, without a 
sigh escaping them, and were ultimatdy 
taken to the beach, under the very walls of 
the fort, where they were butchered amidst 
the most savage and diabolical shouts of 
the multitude. Even females assisted at 
the horrid ceremcMay, and marked them- 
selves with the blood of the wretched vic^ 
tims, ias it flowed from their headless trunks } 
and, horrible to relate, libations of brandy 
were poured into^ and drank from humaa 
skulls^ which a few minutes before had life 
and being. VoUies of musketry were fired, 
savage dances performed, and intoxication 
was carried to excess during three days 
and three nights, when the custom making 
ceased. Their customs, or obsequies to the 
manes of deceased ancestors, are often car- 
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Joed to such excess by individuals, as to 
leave them in a state of extreme poverty ; 
but all meu of consequence are compelled, 
at some period of their lives, to perform 
this isavage act of duty to those who have 
long been numbered with the dead, or they 
would be d^raded, and held in the lowest 
estimation by their countrymen ; but more 
especially by their own townsmen. 

A short time after this event, captain 
Agry, a native of Cape Coast, and a man 
of wealth and consequence died. He had 
lodDig lingered under the malady which 
i^aliy terminated his existence, and as it is 
the practice of the Fantees to execute the 
crabba, and cransa, or the youngest wife, 
where marriage has not been consummated, 
and the boy who carries the smoking appa- 
ratus belonging to a great man, the moment 
the breath leaves his body ; the progress of 
his disease was watched with the utmost 
anxiety, by Mr. Field, the governor of the 
castle, who was determined to rescue from 
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a premnture death, the young, and des- 
tined victims* The surgeon of the castle, 
who had access to the dying chief, gave 
notice to the governor of his approaching 
dissolution, and the children were by stra- 
tagem brought within the walls of the 
castle, before the fatal event arrived that 
would have sealed their doom, and sent 
them to an untimely grave. The girl was 
about eleven years of age, and the boy nine 
or ten. The friends and townsmen of the 
deceased^ used- every entreaty, and much 
art to obtain possession of thexh from the 
governor, and even descended to menaces, 
but without effect. Agry was, therefore, 
interred without the usual and shocking 
sacrifice having been performed at his de- 
mise, or funeral ; and his relations, a few 
months afterwards, accepted from the go- 
vernor, a quantity of brandy and gunpow- 
der, to be expended over his grave, as an 
equivalent for the lives of the twp children, 
who, at the expiration of twelve months, 
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were permitted to join the family of the 
deceased, and lived to express their grati- 
tude to their protector wJierever they saw 
him, for having rescued them from s^ dread- 
ful and premature death. The circum- 
stance of another individual being saved 
from a sanguinary and unmerited death, by 
a gentleman of the castle, took place while 
I was there. 

One night we were called from our beds 
in the castle, by the sentinel on duty giving 
an alarm of fire, and the drums beating to 
arms. When we got on the ramparts, we 
observed beneath us several houses in the 
town and near the eastern wall of the fort 
in flames, which spread with great rapidity, 
a3 it was the dry season, the houses crowded 
together, and built of very combustible 
materials, which, during half an hour, when 
the whole town was on fire, emitted so ex- 
tensive and brilliant a blaze, as to give to 
the surrounding scenery, a character of 
sublimity and grandeur, beyond anything 
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I had ever witnessed. The night was un- 
usually dark, and not a breath of wind dis*' 
turbed a leaf of the forest. The flames 
rose perpendicularly, and illuminated the 
whole of the east and north sides of the 
forti and of the high buildings in its cen- 
tre, forming the storehouses, and residence 
of the governor and garrison} the long 
dark shadows of which fell upon the ses^ 
that was brightly illuminated on each side 
of them to a considarAble distance, and the 
surface of which was tranquil, and smooth 
as a mirror, except where the surf, rolling 
in heavy masses on the shore and covering 
it with white foam^ gave notice of its prox- 
imity. Light and shade were finely con- 
trasted and shewn in the dense woods 
which clothed the hills in the back ground, 
as they were prominent, or otherwise j and 
the groups of natives assembled on the 
beach, either in despair at witnessing the 
destruction of their property, or busily em- 
ployed in removing it and their canoes fur- 
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ther from the destroying element, the igni- 
tion of gunpowder, which .occasionally 
drove the light and burning embers of the 
roofs ofthe houses in which it was deposited 
high into the air, like sky-rockets, gave to 
the whole an almost indescribable effect. 
But the materials, which fed the devouring 
flames, were as transient as volatile ; and, in a 
few minutes, those objects, which were as vi- 
sible to the eye as during the splendour of a 
meridian sun, became as it were extinct in a 
moment ; and the darkness of Erebus almost 
instantaneously succeeded to the brightest 
possible fire light that can well be conceived, 
and the effect, on those who witnessed this 
sudden transition, was like magic. 

If Rome was not built in a day, Cape 
Coast town was neaily rebuilt in that time; 
for every man in it is a mechanic of suffi- 
cient ability to erect a dwelling for himself 
and family, and the materials necessary to 
be used on the occasion, are abundantly 
supplied by the woods in the vicinity. Hie 
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poor fellow, in whose house the fire first 
commenced, lost all his prc^rty, and with 
it, nearly his life j for it is the practice in 
Fantee, as well as in the Dahomian terri- 
tory, to execute the person in whose house 
a fire first commences. He was a com- 
pany's slave, and the principal cooper to 
the castle ; and had it not been for Mr. 
Jackson, the store-keeper, be would have 
been taken and decapitated, but that gen- 
tleman heard accidentally (from one of the 
sentinels who was on duty when the fire 
began) that it had its origin in Attah*s 
house, and, knowing the consequence, went 
immediately into the burning town, and 
brought him into the. fort, from which he 
dare never afterwards go, until he embark- 
ed in the' night in a canoe belonging to 
D'Elmina, and was put on board of a vessel 
bound to the West Indies, in which his 
protector also embarked. He accompanied 
Mr. Jackson to England, where he obtained 
his freedom, and afterwards went with him 
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to Demerary, where he remained his faith- 
ful and grateful servant to the day of his 
death. The natives of Cape Coast used 
every effort to obtain possession of his per- 
son, and which, it was apprehended, they 
would at some period accomplish; this 
was the principal inducement for the go- 
vernor to send him out of the country, 
for he was a very useful man, and a great 
favourite with European residents gene- 
rally. 

Panyaring, or kidnapping individuals, 
in order to obtain restitution of goods, or 
money, that have been unjustly withheld, 
is common in Fantee. If a resident of 
Annamaboo owes a native of Tantum 
money, and will not discharge the debt, 
or detains his property improperly, the first 
native of that place, who may fall into the 
hands of the creditor, is detained by him 
in durance, until the debt is settled, or 
property restored, and which is often quick- 
ly done; for the detenue's family imme- 
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diately compels the debtor to release their 
relation by discharging the debt. 

Brandying is a mode of high gambling, 
and which consists of two individuals, whose 
opinions are at variance, betting a quantity 
of brandy, as to which of their opinions is 
correct, the arbiters in such cases being the 
Pinins. Each individual causes a number 
of casks of brandy to be rolled into the 
street, puncheon, against puncheon, until 
the quantity staked, often amounts to six 
or eight, especially if the gamblers be weal- 
thy. The administering of gold dust to the 
Pinins by each party often disturbs their 
judgement; and as the spectators are inte- 
rested in having the verdict delayed, the 
arbiters are very accommodating, by pro- 
tracting, or extending the examination of 
evidence, until one half of the brandy is ex- 
pended by the crowd, and they have a hand- 
some sum in gold to divide amongst them- 
selves, when they give final judgement. 

The reception, which Europeans receive 
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from the natives on their first going to re- 
side amongst them, is not the most plea- 
sant, although well intended. A consi- 
derable number of them collect on the 
beach, ready to receive their visitor, when 
he first puts his foot on the shore. The 
ceremony of shaking hands with the prin- 
cipal men, and akio hrinny^ which means, 
how do you do white man, or, we are glad 
to see you, otice over, the procession moves 
slowly on to the town, during which period, 
a constant discharge of musketry takes / 
place J and the nearer one of the persons 
so employed, can fire his musket to his 
visitor's face, the greater honour he con- 
ceives he confers on himj so that while he 
moves his head quickly to the right in con- 
sequence of the stunning noise of a musket 
discharged close to his left ear, one of his 
hospitable friends, singes the whiskers of 
his right cheek. On arriving in the town, 
1 he is shown into a house, which is to be his 
future residence ; and little presents, con- 
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sisting of vegetables, poultry, and fruit, are 
brought to him by the women, for which 
a handsome return is expected. Brandy, 
pipes, and tobacco, are then distributed to 
the crowd, which soon afterwards disperse, 
except a few of the principal men, who re- 
main in a group, and speculate on the pro- 
bable benefits their new guest is likely to 
confer on them. 

Suicide is held here in such abhorrence, 
that a family considers it one of the great- 
est misfortunes that can happen to it, when 
one of its members is guilty of the crime. 
The eldest son of John Adoo, a wealthy 
native of Annamaboo, hung himself j which 
caused the principal members of his family 
to shut themselves up in their houses for 
some time. When they appeared in pub- 
lic, shame and grief seemed to cover, and 
afflict them; and it was remarked, that 
their townsmen were cautious never to men- 
tion the name of the deceased in their pre- 
sence, which evinced a degree of feeling, 
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and respect for a distressed family, that 
could scarcely have been expected from 
those, who could sacrifice human beings in 
so cruel, and wanton a manner, as we have 
described. When I inquired why he had 
hanged himself, they answered, abuddam^ -' 
he was a madman. 

Attah is the Fantee name for twin, and 
all twins born in Fantee, bear that name, 
the mothers of whom, are held in much 
estimation for being thus prolific. In 
Bonny, the reverse takes place ; for there 
the mothers of twins are compared to goats, 
and they, as well as their offspring, are not 
unfrequently destroyed. ^ 

The Fantees and Asshantees may be ^^^t./c 
classed together as one nation, the former / 
occupying the sea-shore, and the country it \ *v 
extending a few miles from it into the inte- ^ ^ , 
rior, and the latter a great extent of terri- 
tory north of it. 

The Fantees are black as jet, muscular, 
and well-formed, and those that are en- 
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gaged in fishing and employed as canoe* 
men, can endure much bodily fatigue, al- 
though they often make excuses to abridge 
their labour, however well they may be 
paid for itj for they are anxious to have 
the labour of the day concluded by noon, 
I j in order that they may wash and dress, and 
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gossip with their neighbours the remainder 
^(/<! of the day. 

Their national mark is three small per- 
pendicular incisions on each temple, and on 
the nape of the neck. 

In the construction of their dwellings and 
canoes, they exhibit much superiority and 
skill over other African tribes ; the former 
being substantially built, and not unfre- 
quently having apartments over those on the 
basement stor}', and the latter having a form 
which renders them less liable to upset, or, 
to speak in a sailor's phrase, not so crank. 

The Fantee women are well formed, and 
many of them are not wanting in personal 
beauty, as their features are small, their 
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limbs finely rounded, their hands and feet 
small, and their teeth uniformly white and 
even. The toilette of one of these females 
consists of a large calabash, containing 9, 
small mirror, paint (generally white), teethr 
brushes made of a very fibrous tough wood, 
a bark which has a powerful musky smell, 
grease, and soap. She has also a large brass r 
pan, in which she generally washes herself ; C ^ 
from head to foot every day. She often con- 
sumes an hour or two in adorning her per- 
son ; and in the application of her paint, 
the management of her hair, and the scent- 
ing of her person, discovers no inconsidera- 
ble degree of skill. 

Young females, on arriving at the age of 
puberty, are dressed in their best garipents, 
and have (iieir persons adorned with the 
gold belonging to their families and ac- 
quaintances. In this garb they are paraded 
through the town by a number of their own 
sex. This ceremony is intended to ac- 
quaint the men that the lady is marriageable* 
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The women here, however, as well as in 
most other parts of Africa, sow and reap, 
grind corn, carry wood and water, and per- 
form all the drudgery attendant on house- 
keeping ; while their husbands are perhaps 
gossipping, drinking, or sleeping, except 
during the herring or fishing season, when 
the villages along the sea-coast present a 
scene of bustle and activity much beyond 
what they do in ordinary times. Then, all 
is life and animation. A smooth sea, a still 
atmosphere, and shoals of herrings, cause 
every canoe capable of service to be 
launched. These, with two or three fisher- 
men in each, proceed outside of the surf, 
where they use the cast net with great ad- 
dress. This is twisted three or four times 
round the right arm of the individual who 
throws it ; the depending or lower part of 
which, is loaded at short distances with lead, 
for the purpose of spreading and sinking it. 
With a jerk he casts it from him, having first 
given it a quick, circular motion, by which 
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means the lead flies off in radii, as from the 
centre of a circle, and spreads the net to its 
extreme circumference, which is generally 
thirty or forty feet ; and, as it sinks in the 
water, incloses such fish as cannot escape. 
Having reached the bottom, it is gently 
drawn by a cord attached to its crown, or 
centre, until it is collapsed, when it is hauled 
up, and the fish shook out of it into the 
canoe. These fish are aflerwards cured by 
being smoked, or dried in the sun ; and 
which, with maize, constitute the chief 
food of the inhabitants. Maize is ground 
between two stones, of which the lower one 
is large, ponderous, and concave at the 
upper surface ; the lesser stone is worked 
upon it by the hand, and pulverizes the 
grain, which, during the operation, is occa- 
sionally moistened with water : this mode 
of grinding com is common in North Africa. 
AAer it has been thus ground, it is per- 
mitted to become slightly acid, when it is 
boiled, or baked, to suit the palate of the 
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consumer, and, in either state, forms a 
pleasant and nutritions food. It is called by 
the natives carikys they caU European biB« 
^1 cuit, panoo* 

Daughters are purchased from their fa- 
thers for wives, and are paid for according 
to the rank and wealth of the bridegroom 
and the bride's father. The common price 
of a wife is one ounce of gold, one anker of 
brandy, and cloth of the value of one ounce 
in trade. 

Children amuse themselves by a game 
similar to our hunting the slipper ; and 
those residing in the villages near the sea* 
shore, obtain pieces of broken caaoes, which 
they launch, and paddle outside of the surf, 
when, watching a proper opportunity, they 
place their frail barks on the tops of tdgh 
waves, which, in their progress to the shore, 
carry them along with great velocity j and 
the principal art of these yoUi^ canoe-men 
consists in preserving their seats while thua 
hurried along, and which they can only do 
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by steering the planks with such precision, 
as to prevent them broaching to ; for when 
that occurs, they are washed off, and have 
to swim to regain them, while their more 
dexterous companions reach the sh ore amidst 
the plaudits of the spectators, who are as- 
sembled on the beach to witness their dex- 
terity. Little urchins, of not more than 
six or seven years of age, amuse themselves 
in this way, and swim like ducks. 

The natives of Chamba, of whom many 
are sold on the Gold Coast, inhabit a 
country lying to the north of Asshantee. 
Their stature is generally above the middle 
size ; and the colour of their skins is not of 
so deep a black as those of the Fantee or 
Asshantee. They are an agricultural 
people, whose dispositions are mild, tract- 
able, and inofiensive ; and, of all the negroes 
inhabiting the countries north of the equa- 
tor, that have come under my observation, 
they are the most passive; In fact, they 
may be called a simple people, who never 
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exhibit any suUenness of manner, but a 
uniform willingness to do to the best of 
their ability whatever they are desired; 
and the term duncOf which, in the Fantee 
language, signifies stupid fellow, or ignorant 
man from the back country, is invariably 
given to them by the Fantees, as a term of 
derision, in consequence. To the Fantees, 
as well as to the Asshantees, they have a 
strong aversion, because they consider these 
people as the authors of their misfortunes, 
and the chief instruments used in removing 
them from their country j therefore, when- 
ever insurrections have occurred on board 
of slave ships on the Gold Coast, as the 
Fantees and Asshantees were invariably the 
promoters of them, the Chambas, as if to be 
revenged on them, always assisted the crews 
in suppressing these mutinies, and keeping 
them in subjection. 

The tattoo, or national mark, of this race, 
consists of three strong lines drawn from 
the temple over each cheek to the chin. 
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and taking the form of the longitudinal 
lines upon a globe. 

When they first arrive upon the sea-coast, 
they are very meagre, in consequence of the 
fatigue experienced by them in their long 
journey from the interior j but their con- 
stitutions being excellent, they are soon 
restored to their natural vigour and plump^* 
ness, by rest and plentiful diet. 

For a country, lying only five degrees 
north of the equator, which is the middle 
latitude of the Gold Coast at its southern 
boundary, its temperature may be consi- 
dered moderate; the thermometer of Fah- 
renheit only averaging throughout the year, 
78^ as registered by Governor Dalzel at 
Cape Coast Castle; and during the wet 
season, it oflen sinks to 73^ or 74°. The 
days are generally cloudy, owing to the 
prevailing south-west wind loading the atr 
mosphere with moisture, and which gives it 
a haziness, when not otherwise clouded, that 
diminishes the intensity of the sun's rays. 
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and renders them more supportable than in 
the West Indies, where the sun shines with 
a brilliance, and unobstructed splendour, 
seldom seen or felt in this part of Africa. 
The nights, nevertheless, during the dry 
season, are cloudless ; and the moon and 
stars shine with unusual brightness in a 
clear, deep blue sky. 

When the sun first rises, and until it has 
attained an altitude of eight or nine degrees,-it 
presents, about the periods of the equinoxes 
(when day-light and that luminary arrive 
almost simultaneously), a ^singular appear- 
ance ; for its apparent dimensions are greatly 
increased by refraction, and it rises cold, 
dull, spiritless, and rayless, the appearance 
of the morning being at this time the ex- 
traordinary one of that of twilight with the 
sun above the horizon, caused by the earth's 
place on the ecliptic, and the peculiar state 
of the atmosphere. 

The wet season is of shorter duration 
than in many parts of Africa tliat I have 
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visited, and the seasons are generally milder, 
and assume more favourable aspects j yet, 
notwithstanding, the climate is very ob. 
noxious to the health of Europeans. 

The face of the country, from Appolonia 
to Accra, is undulating, and covered witli 
shrubbery and timber of small growth, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of towns, where some 
patch€S of ground are cultivated with the 
hand hoe, and in which maize and yams are 
grown. The country, to the north of it, 
and of that extending from Appolonia to 
the westward as far as Piccaninny Bassam^ 
is rich in gold, as the quantity annually ex- 
ported, and in general circulation, proves ; 
especially when we take into consideration 
the imperfect knowledge which the natives 
have in mining, and that their principal 
supply of gold is derived from the surface 
of the earth, and is that which is washed 
from it during the periodical rains, and 
which is afterwards collected on the banks 
of rivers and small streams, after their waters 
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have subsided. The manner of obtaining 
or washing for gold, is as follows : a quan- 
tity of soil is collected near a stream, or at 
the sea-side, in which gold is known to be, 
a portion of which is put into a tolerable 
sized calabash, which is filled with water, 
and then mixed together; and while the 
soil is held in solution, a quick rotatory 
motion is given to the calabash, by which 
means the mixture is made to fly over its 
side, and the gold, by its specific gravity, 
sinks to the bottom. I have often watched 
women and children employed in this way, 
and thought their labour but ill requited, 
the quantity of gold obtained by each in- 
dividual being inconsiderable : from each 
calabash of soil only a few very minute 
particles of this metal were procured. The 
soil, from which I saw it obtained, was sili- 
ceous, and very similar to that in which 
iron is cast, in England. 

There are some valuable dye woods, espe- 
cially a bright yellow, like turmeric j and 
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the scented wood, that females use at their 
toilettes, strongly resembles, in colour and 
smell, the sandal wood, so highly esteemed 
in the East. It is very probable, also, that 
the fly, so strongly resembling the cantha- 
rides, possesses all its qualities. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Bahomy — Grewlie> the trading town— Forts : French, 
English^ ahd Portuguese-— Governor Abson— ICing 
of Dahomy — ^Miraculous escape of a French sailor 
from drowning — Country surrounding Grewhe, de- 
scribed-^Fisherman and alligator — ^Ants — Hyenas : 
mode of taking them — ^Bats — Singular Customs — 
Ardrah ; the road to it : the country described— » 
Tammata^ a wealthy trader — Markets — ^Manufac-* 
tures — Industry of the inhabitants — Hio: its extent 
—•The Hio people described — ^Natives of Houssa— 
Badagry — ^Lagos — Cradoo lake — Trade of Lagos; 
customs; population-^King Cootry: his levee; his 
fetiche-— The devil's visits to Lagos: its policy-— 
Hippopotami— -Alligators : a large one killed by a 
watering party — Medium of exchange— Jaboos : their 
country and industry. 

Grewhe, which may be called the sea port 
of the kingdom of Dahomy, is in latitude 
6° 17' north, and longitude 3° 6' east, of 
Greenwich. It is a populous town, and 
contains, probably, six or seven thousand 
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inhabitants. In passing to it from the sea- 
shore, a lagoon is to be forded, which is a 
quarter of a mile over, and the same distance 
from the beach, to which it runs parallel to 
the east, and communicates with the sea at 
Popo, but terminates in a wooded morass 
to the west, which morass intersects the 
road to Ardrah. 

Three forts have been erected near the 
town (all since abandoned) by the Eng- 
lish, French, and Portuguese ; they are all 
built of clay baked in the sun, and the form 
of that belonging to the English is a paral- 
lelogram, with a high bastion at each angle 
having embrasures in them. Three sides 

• 

of the parallelogram are occupied as store- 
houses, and dwellings for the company's 
slaves; the remaining one forms the go- 
vernor's range of apartments, the windows 
of which front the sea, and from them 
vessels at anchor in the road are plainly 
seen. The whole is surrounded by a deep^ 
dry, and broad ditch, liaving one passage 

e2 
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over it into the fort. The bastions are in 
a state of great dilapidation, and for any 
purposes of defence, wholly useless. The 
guns are honeycombed, and without car- 
riages^ and those lised for saluting are 
placed outside the fort upon pieces of 
wood. When the captain of H. M. S. 
Charon was asked if he had heard the 
salute fired in honor of the arrival of H. M. 
ship, his reply was, that he had seen a 
smoke in the bush : and he said truly, for 
the touch-holes of the guns, in consequence 
of long exposure to the weather, had be- 
come so wide, that when fired, the explosion 
was scarcely audible at the distance of half 
a mile. 

Mr. Lionel Abson, the governor (subse- 
quently deceased}, had at this period, re- 
sided fifteen years at Wydab, and in habits 
and manners had nearly become a Daho- 
mian; and it always forcibly struck me, 
/ when I saw him in the society of the natives, 

whose language he spoke fluently, that he 
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preferred their company to that of Europe- 
ans ; indeed, it was a rare occurrence for 
him to pay a social visit to an European re- 
sident, although he treated them with much 
urbanity and p(^teness, whenever they 
were pleased to pay him ceremonious or 
friendly visits. Indolence made him a com- 
plete philosopher, for no human being could 
be more happy with his lot; and the only 
circumstances which appeared to give him 
any uneasiness were when any exertion 
was necessary, that compelled him to over- 
come his vis inertice, or, when the few Eu« 
ropean luxuries, to be supplied to him an- 
nually from Cape Coast, had long exceeded 
the usual period of their arrival; and which 
was too often the case, for his station was 
so remote from the other English establish- 
ments in Africa, that few opportunities pre- 
sented themselves to the governor in chief, 
to forward his supplies with any degree of 
regularity or certainty. His pipe was his 
chief companion, an English newspaper his 
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greatest luxury ; for he took much interest 
in the passing events of Europe, and being 
endowed with an extraordinaiy memory, he 
•became ahnost a chronicle of the times in 
which he lived, although placed in a region 
so remote. 

The king of Dahomy, an artful and ty- 
rannical villain, took advantage of poor 
Abson's passive disposition, for he became 
as much his slave as any one of his sub- 
jects. His liberty was so much abridged, 
that he often could not obtain permission 
to visit a vessel in the road, as the Evougah 
had a general order from the king not to 
permit him to leave the shore. And he was 
so often prevented doing so, under one 
frivolous pretext or another, that for many 
years previous to his decease, he declined 
all invitations rather than incur the dis- 
pleasure of the king, or subject himself to 
the mortification of a reftisal j although the 
refusal was always accompanied with a flat- 
tering message, such as, the king loved 



him so muchi thajt b^ y?9a Hjpjprel^eR^TC: 1^ 
mghi te droiwned; oc, a fihi^^ might run 
away witi. him ; tbat b^^ai,']^ i;igbt.ha»d, 
and the oisiy peirsoix whp cpuldj ^tlp aa^ 
disputes that might OQQuii b^l^w^en hi% sub^ 
jects and captains of y^sel^. iQj^jsdf tb^ 
lattor oitea accused him: <^ a^c^ng p^rt^lLy 
towards the £»cm^» ii^ the i^^ittlfp^t of doxg 
di&rencfs that existed b€^w§<5fi th^w. H^ 
&llowed» m his domestic ^tabUsbs^e^t»> tljie 
customs of the country,, hy haying ^ p}iM;a^ 
ity of wiveSi. by qm of whon^ he U^ se- 
veral children. His eldest bpy,, G^rge, was 
aeot to Europe v^h^re h?: w^s taught to 
isead and \rnte; b^it ^o^^h^ ^fte^ ^. ^?^u 
;^roia thence, to Wyd^h, he^ gEwg proof that 
faia morals had dkriy^d m advantage from 
tha imperfect educatiQQ whfc|( he received 
Hi England. 

ThQ French fort presented, at this time, 
^ y^lfy difl^ept appearance to tl?^, l^pglfeh 
Q9^ J ^t then the si^ppUes sent out to it 
by the FriCRch go^vernraeut w^re yery ample, 
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it being the only fort in this part of Africa 
belonging to France ; whereas the latter 
was a mere appendage to the superior es- 
tablishments in the Gold Coast, and, in 
many little arrangements for the better 
maintenance of those forts and their offi- 
cers, poor Abson and his fort were some- 
times foigotten. Besides, the French in 
southern climates have the happy talent 
of introducing an air of neatness and com- 
fort into their dwellings and domestic esta- 
blishments, such as Englishmen are cele- 
brated for in their own country. 

The family in the French fort had been 
considerably increased in number, by a cap- 
tain and officers, who were left on shore, 
in consequence of their vessel being com- 
pelled to quit Wydah at a moment's notice, 
when the account arrived of war having 
commenced between France and England. 
The French fort became a scene of much 
gaiety, and dinners were frequently given 
by the governor to the European residents 
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while Captain Defaud and his officers re- 
mained with him. It was rather a novel 
spectacle in this remote and uncivilised 
part of the world to see a dozen Europeans 
surrounding a dinner table set out in sump- 
tuous style, and covered with excellent 
viands, and the best French wines, whilst 
a very tolerable band played a number of 
national airs duruig the repast, the most 
prominent of which were, Ca ira^ and the 
Marseillois hymn ; for this was the period 
when the revolutionary mania was at ite 
maximum. It was during one of these 
dmners, that the company were surprised by 
the appearance of a man, whom all present 
supposed to have been drowned: his name 
was Jean Fapineau, and he was a seaman 
belonging to Captain Defaud's ship, em- 
ployed in one of her boats, trading between 
Porto Nova and Wydah. The boat had 
arrived at Wydah, the officer commandii^ 
which reported, that, soon after he got under 
weigh from Porto Nova, a tornado came on. 



and that,. whUe Papinfiim wasi ifiiljheaciof 
furling thie topsai>, lie £di overboard^ lA 
va& about eight o'dbek in the eveniog whea 
the accident occurrod; and tbye M^ad hbs^ 
mth so muck vicdence^ that ij2, naa some 
tune be£^re the px)or fellow was.mi^^ and 
hia fate known tO; hia offiGef } and nc^doui^ 
whatever was entertaliayed by Hubs hulr ti»at 
he had perished. He^^ howevar^ hy great 
muscular power, and ahill in swinuniog, 
waa wabkd to keep himself ahiire water 
all m^t without 9Xky extraneous ^d, and 
^en he waa picked up. at £ix o^slock the 
fid&mng moreing^ by tba ship Liverpool 
Hero^a boat^ about a quarter of a xnHe from 
the shece^ he said, that he felt ocxafid^t 
he eesild have reached ^ shore in aafeijf^ 
witiiQ4t any assistance if^fhatever^ Joy at 
aeaing hiin, and Iiba±y and Equality^ be- 
ing the order of th£^ dajr he was immediately 
plaoed at the dinner tables witli a botkle q£ 
dfloret befere him, when he rebtc^ to tb^ 
company what his feeiings and resci^c^s 
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•were during his perilous situation. The 
tornado had come on with unusual violence 
just when he had got the sail secured, and 
he said that he was literally blown over- 
boardy and fell into the water Bhont a foot 
clear of the vessel's side. He called out, 
but the wind and sea made too much noise 
for him to be heard, and the vessel was 
quickly out of sight, scudding before the 
storm. He was aware, that he was only 
three or four miles from the shore, and be- 
ing an exceUent swimmer, he was deter- 
mined to struggle for his life. Sharks alone 
gave him any uneasiness, but even them 
he wasdetermined to contend with. Sail- 
ors, in order to secure their knives, fasten 
them by lanyards, either to the flaps of 
their trowser's pockets, or round their neck. 
Fapineau's was secured to his neck, and 
the possession of this weapon (which for- 
tunately he. had no occasion to use) gave 
him confidence against tibe tiger of the 
deep. Soon after he got into the water, he 
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divested himself of his shirt and trowsers, 
and tied his handkerchief about his head ; 
the tornado continued to blow strong for 
an hour, when the wind veered to the north- 
ward, and blew fresh from the land during 
the greater part of the night, which retard- 
ed his progress to the shore. He swam 
towards it, as nearly as he could calculate, 
about half an hour at a time, and that alter- 
nately on his back, and on his stomach, 
when he would rest himself, by remaining 
nearly motionless on his back for as long a 
period, with his head generally as he sup- 
posed towards the shore ; and he often fan- 
cied that he had made much greater pro- 
gress towards it than proved to be the case: 
for the wind blowing from the land, and 
his ear being nearly on a level with the 
water, caused the «ound of the surf roaring 
on the beach to be sometimes so audible, 
as to give him the impression of his being 
just about to enter it, when he would renew 
his exertion of swimming, and be disap- 
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pointed in the refsult His remaining sa 
long in the water as ten hours, and with- 
out any support but what he derived from 
his own exertion^ appears almost fabulous^ 
and can only be accounted for by his su- 
perior muscular strength and self-possession, 
being aided by the temperature of the water 
approaching that of his body, by which 
means, heat was but slowly (if at all) ab- 
stracted from it ; the specific gravity alsa 
of sea water being in all probability consi- 
derably augmented near the equator by ex- 
cessive evaporation, his body floated in it 
without much muscular exertion being re- 
quired. 

The country surrounding Grewhe is fer- 
tile, open, and level, exhibiting large sa- 
vannahs covered with high grass, although 
in some parts thickly wooded with fine 
grown trees. To the north of the town are 
some well cultivated lands producing pease, 
calavancies, maize, and yams, over which 
passes the road leading through the towns 
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of Xavier and Tory to Abomey, the king's 
usual residence. 

A few miles to the north-west of Tory 
is the western extremity of the lagoon, or 
lake of Ardrah; and in the vicinity of Tory 
there is a very favourite spot in the river to 
which elephants resort to bathe. Herds of 
them are often to be seen ; and it is an an- 
nual custom with the European residents at 
Grewhe, to make a party of pleasure to 
visit the elephant grounds, or to go, 'as they 
called it, an elephant shooting. One of these 
animals, having by accident separated from 
the herd, was seen, early one morning, in 
front of the English fort. The town was 
soon in arms, and gave chace, expecting 
no doubt to have a fine feast; but the ani- 
mal, with admirable sagacity, made a cir- 
cuit, and avoided the French fort, and the 
straggling houses between it and the Eng- 
lish one, galloped off into the woods, and. 
eluded his pursuers, who, in the course of the. 
chace, had often fired at it without effect. 
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The monarch of Dahomy is a most ra- 
pacious fellow, and treats even Europeans 
with but little courtesy; for he frequently, 
under some frivolous pretext, embarrasses 
them in their trade in order to extort pre- 
sents from them, and sometimes prevents 
captains from visiting their vessels, without 
first obtaining his special permission. Of 
his rapacity the following is a memorable 
instance. 

The boat employed in watering the ship 
which I commanded, having seven men in 
her, broke adrift one night from her moor- 
ings whilst they were all asleep, and it was 
not until the boat was in the breakers that 
the crew awoke, and became sensible of 
their perilous situation. To retreat was im- 
practicable, for the boat was soon filled 
with water, and drifted through the break- 
ers upon the shore, where the crew also 
landed in perfect safety,sdme by swimming, 
others by adhering to the boat, oars, &c. 
At day-break, they were surrounded by a 
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number of natives^ who^ after spending a 
few minutes in consultaticui, told them^ 
they must be taken to the king at Abo- 
mey^ a £stance of 90 miles, although they 
were only 4» or 5 miles from Grewhe^ where 
I then resiikd* They remonstrated against 
this proceeding, but remonstrance was in 
vain, and one of them, who to escape so 
disagreeable a journey afiected lameness, 
and said, " that he could not walk," had his 
hands and feet tied together, and a pole 
introduced between them, and in this way, 
they were going to carry him to Abomey, 
when, to avoid so painful an alternative, he 
found the use of his limbs, and marched 
along with his unfortunate companions. 
These poor fellows reached Abomey the 
fourth day; and a negociadon was com- 
menced by me with the Evougah for their 
redemption, as soon as he received the 
king's orders respecting them. His first 
demand was the price of a prime slave 
(equal to 142. sterling) for each individual. 
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but the demand wa^ afterwards lowered to 
6/. which I paid, when the captives, after a 
fortnight's stay at the metropolis of Daho- 
my, were permitted to return to Grewhe, 
and join their ship, where, soon afterwards, 
they were all attacked with fever, and four 
of them died. 

Whilst at Abomey, the king endeavoured 
to prevail on the man who affected lame- 
ness to remain with him ; for to ensure good 
treatment, he had entertained him with 
some slight of hand tricks and mimickry ; 
but he refused every overture, when the 
king, in a great passion, said ^^ he would 
compel him to stay at Abomey/* The poor 
fellow told him, "if his shipmates went 
away mthout him he would destroy him- 
self.*' The king seemed to feel uneasy at 
this, and consulted one of his principal 
men, who advised him to permit the man 
to return with his companions, which was 
granted. 

About this period an industrious fisher- 
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man was brought to the English fort, and 
placed under the care of Mr. Alexander 
(brother of the present admiral Alexander), 
surgeon, and second in command. He 
had been fishing in the lagoon near the 
beach, and when in the act of disengaging 
his net, which had become entangled at 
the bottom, he was seized by an enormous 
alligator, which lacerated his thighs in a 
dreadful manner. But he disengaged him- 
self from it, and even had the perseverance 
and courage to clear his net, and bring it 
to the shore j where he was found in a state 
of great exhaustion from the loss of blood. 
But unfortunately, notwithstanding Mr. 
Alexander's care and attention, his wounds 
became gangrenous, and he expired in a 
few days. Mr. Abson told me, that this 
was a solitary instance during his time, of 
any person losing his life by an alligator, at 
Wydah ; although the lagoon is daily forded 
by all those who have occasion to go to the 
beach. But there is no doubt but the very 
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frequency of fording it, drive those animals 
to parts of the lagoon that are deeper, and 
less frequented ; and where it is said hippo- 
potami are also sometimes to be seen. The 
ant is here an extremely destructive insect, 
and from their size, number, and voracity, 
commit depredations, that are scarcely to be 
credited. The bug-a-bug (the native name 
for the termes, or white ant) is an insidi* 
ous, and destructive enemy ; he is the pio- 
neer ant, who works under a covered way, 
and o(ten destroys chests, and their con- 
tents, before any mischief is apprehended. 
The larger ants have been known to strip 
bare to the bone the carcase of a cow in a 
single night. And Mr. Abson informed me, 
that he was once reduced to that state of 
debility by a severe attack of fever, as to be 
so wholly helpless, that the ants attacked 
him in the night, when lying in his bed; 
and that if, fortunately, one of his domestics 
had not awoke, they would have devoured 
him before morning ; so incapable was he 

f2 
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of calling for help, or struggling with his 
assailants. At the time he related this 
anecdote to me, I was confined by indispo- 
sition in the very room where the circum- 
stance occurred, and did not feel very com- 
fortable at the prospect of being, perhaps^ 
eaten alive. 

The leojpard is sometimes a troublesome 
visitor to the town, destroying sheep, goats, 
imd young cattle, as is also the hyaena. 
Those animals are very numerous, and haunt 
most African towns during the night : their 
noise is frightful. Many strange and fa- 
bulous anecdotes are related by the natives 
respecting them ; such as, that they imitate 
the cries of most animals, so as to entrap 
them, and that they have been observed to 
walk upright, so as to resemble the human 
species. The natives of Grewhe sometimes 
catch them, by setting traps, similar to the 
rat-traps with falling doors. The sides of 
the trap are built like a house having a 
iiiatched roof, tK^ door is placed at one end, 
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which is set open ; when the hyasna enters 
and takes the bait (which is generally a 
piece of carrion) that is so placed as to 
communicate with the door by the roofs. 
It falls, and secures the animal : the natives 
then unthatch a part of the building, and 
shoot it. They are never to be seen during 
day-light, and the places to which they re- 
tire seem to be wholly unknown to the 
natives, as I have frequently interrogated 
them respeclmg their haunts. 

In the centre of the market there is a 
large tree, very similar to the mulberry, 
except that the branches ^ow horizontal. 

This tree presents a most extraordinary 
spectacle ; for along its branches, thousands 
of bats, of the largest species, hang sus- 
pended by their claws, and with their heads 
downwards, during the day, and do not 
seem to be at all disturbed by the noise be- 
neath them, although not in a state of som- 
nolency. I shot several, each of which 
measured, between the extremities of the 
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wings, two feet; the form df their hfead 
bears a strong resemblance to that of a horse, 
but having the eyes, teeth, and whiskers of 
an immense rat. 

One of the singular customs of the peo- 
ple of Grewhe, as well as those of Popo, 
is the admission of females into the order of 
priesthood ; a custom which has not been 
noticed by Governor Dalzel, in his history 
of Dahomy. An account of the ceremony 
practised on this occasion may be amusing 
to the reader. 

A young female, generally the daughter 
of a Fetiche Man or priest, is selected for 
the purpose, who undergoes a probationary 
penance that continues six months, previous 
to her admission into holy orders. During 
this period, she is initiated by the priests 
into all the mysteries and chicanery of the 
religion of their forefathers, which consisted 
in the worship of the black and white snake, 
and in the mummery of giving sanctity to 
bones, rags, &c. 
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When she appears in public during the 
period of her probation, her manner is grave 
and solemn ; her skin is painted with a kind 
of white clay ; rows of shells, of various 
forms and sizes, are hung upon her neck, 
arms, and ancles; and her loins are girt 
with long grass, which reaches to her knees. 
A dwelling is provided for her, in which 
she eats and sleeps alone, and into which 
none are admitted but fetiche men and 
women. 

At the expiration of the six months a 
large assemblage of men, women, and child- 
ren, accompanied by the various orders of 
priesthood, and the musicians belonging to 
the town, takes place on an open space <^ 
ground, to assist at, and also to witness, 
the last grand ceremony. 

Soon after assembling, the women form 
a circle by joining hands, among whom are 
the companions of the novitiate's youth, and 
also her relations, who commence dancing 
circularly, reversing the movements alter- 
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nately, after making one complete circle. 
The dancing is accompanied by the most 
barbarous and horrid din imaginable, caused 
by the musicians beating on drums, tom- 
toms, gongs, and blowing horns manufac- 
tured out of elephant's teeth and reeds ; 
to which are added the most strange and 
uncouth grimaces and contortions of the 
faces and bodies of the priests, so that a 
spectator might easily imagine them to be a 
number of maniacs, who had been turned 
loose to give effect to the ceremony : and 
were it not for the presence of the little 
children, who look on with fear and astonish- 
ment depicted in their countenances, would 
be no bad representation of Pandemonium* 
The novitiate, soon after dancing com- 
mences, is brought out, by apparent force, 
from a little hut which had concealed her 
from the spectators, and placed in the cen- 
tre of the circle formed by the dancing fe- 
males, from whom she endeavours to escape 
to the hut whence she had been brought. 
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and this she is allowed to accomplish. This 
ceremony is repeated three times ; an in- 
cantation is then delivered by the chief 
priest, and the farce ends. 

One of the conditions by which a female 
is admitted into the order of priesthood, is 
that of leading a life of ceUbacy, and re- 
nouncing the pleasures of the world : and 
but few are admitted to enter it at all ; for 
during a residence of many months at 
Grewhe, one ceremony only of this kind 
was performed, at which I was present. 

There is a striking similarity in the con- 
ditions imposed on these poor deluded Afri- 
can women who are admitted into the priest- 
hood, and many of those nuns, who, in 
catholic Europe, are forced to take the 
veil; only the former are instruments in 
the hands of fraud and oppression j while 
the others are too often the victims of do- 
mestic tyranny and ambition. But the lot 
I of the savage African is far superior to that 
I of the civiUzed European. For the former. 
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notwithstanding the restraints imposed on 
her, can enjoy the sweets of personal liber- 
ty, and has some scope for the play of her 
natural affections ; whereas the latter is shut 
within the gloomy walls of a prison, where 
her short life is passed away in vain regret, 
and in the society of immolated beings, who 
are as melancholy and desponding as herself. 

The natives of Dahomy are a fine looking 
people, docile, and, to their superiors, sub- 
missive even to extreme servility, which 
arises, no doubt, from the tjrrannical form 
of their government j as it holds every man's 
life in the state disposable at will, and every 
man's daughter subservient to the sensual 
pleasure of a despotic savage, who is their 
governor. These people are industrious, 
and apply themselves to agriculture, as well 
as to the manufacturing of articles for do- 
mestic use ; and the market of Grewhe ex- 
hibits as plentiful a supply of native produce 
as the market at Ardrah. 

An extraordinary custom prevaUs among 
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the women of Dahomy, that of causing a 
considerable elongation of the nymphce hy 
artificial means. Barrow states, in his Tra- 
vels in South Africa, such a conformation 
to be common to the Hottentots, but that 
in them it is natural. Many of the Daho- 
mian women have very fine persons. The 
tattou, or national mark, is a single line 
drawn from the hair over the forehead, to 
the root of the nose. 

The town of Ardrah, so called by the 
natives, or Porto Nova, hy the Portuguese, 
is situated between Wydah and Lagos, being 
forty^ix mUes from the former, and fifty 
from the latter, and lies in latitude 6^ 26V 
north, and longitude 3^ 42'. east, of Green^ 
wich, and distant from the sea about twenty- 
five miles» 

The first mile of road from the beach ia 
sandy ; it is then unecessary to embark in a 
canoe, to navigate a swamp half a mile wide, 
which is the eastern termination of the la- 
goon that has its embouchure at Popo. l%is 
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swamp is entirely covered with wood, except 
the tortuous passage through which the ca- 
noes pass ; and alligators, that are the fetiche 
of the Ardrahs, are to be seen in great num- 
bers. The remainder of the road passes 
over a vg-riegated country, part of which 
is thickly wooded and swampy j but the 
greatest portion of it is open and park-like, 
perfectly level and interspersed with trees. 
The village of Wacca is two-thirds of the 
distance from the sea to the lake ; and there 
is another vUlage on the margin of the lake, 
near which is the place of embarkation for 
those persons going to Ardrah. When I 
arrived at the latter village, I embarked in 
a canoe, and passed down a muddy creek. 
The canoe men were often compelled to get 
out, and haul the canoe along. We were 
not long, however, in emerging from the 
swamp, upon the surface of a beautiful lake, 
the eastern extremity of which communi- 
cates with Lagos river, about one mile from 
the sea. Opposite to Ardrah, the breadth 
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of the lake is three miles; but three or 
four miles to the westward of it, it spreads 
out, from north to south, ten or twelve 
miles, and has in this part a number of 
islands scattered upon its surface. 

Ardrah seemed to me to be the most po- 
pulous town (Benin excepted) of any that I 
had visited in Africa, and contains, pro- 
bably, from seven to ten thousand inha- 
bitants. 

It is built in a very irregular manner, as 
towns in Africa generally are. The houses 
are made of clay, detached from each other, 
with a high wall surrounding each, in many 
of which are loopholes for musketry. The 
form of the town is elliptical, or rather is 
half an ellipsis, having the lake for the 
longest diameter : and along the line of its 
circumference there is a deep ditch, the 
clay from which has been raised into a wall 
about four feet high, and as many thick, 
some part of which is loop-holed. 

Between the town, on its north-western 
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extremity, and the wall, are many well-cul- 
tivated fields, producing calavancies, maize» 
and pumpkins. The surrounding country 
is champaign, and finely wooded, the soil 
sandy and superficial, and the substratum is 
a bed of red loam or marl. 

The morning after my arrival, and just as 
the rays of the sun were gilding the horizon, 
I was much surprized to see a group of 
blacks performing the ceremonies of the 
Mahometan religion, because I had never 
seen any other religion prevail than Pagan- 
ism, in any of those towns in Africa where 
I had beeil. I, however, found that many 
persons in Ardrah professed the Mussulman 
faith, and were dressed after the Moorish 
fashion, with large loose trowsers, short 
shirt, and sash. 

Outside and parallel with the wall, at the 
north-west extremity of the town, is the 
road which leads to Hio, a t;ountry of great 
extent, and inhabited by a powerful and 
warlike nation ; the capital of which, ac- 
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cording tx> the natives' account, lies about 
NNE. fromArdrah, at the distance of nine 
days' journey, or 180 miles, allowing a tra- 
veller to proceed at the rate of twenty miles 
a day. 

To the King of Hio the Ardrah people 
pay tribute, as he protects them £rom the 
incursions of the Dahomians, whose king 
has always been very jealous of their rivalry 
in trade. 

The water of the lake is impregnated 
with salt, and unfit for domestic purposes^ 
except during the rainy season. Wells have, 
therefore, been made in difierent parts of 
the town, which is a very imusual thing in 
this part of Africa. 

The natives of Ardrah are industrious, 
and have acquired some proficiency in the 
arts, particularly in manufacturing cotton 
and iron. Cloths of various patterns, though 
simple, are made by them, both of cotton 
and grass, but chiefly of the former, into 
which they frequently weave threads taken 
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from the red India silk taffity, having no 
red dye which they can render permanent. 
The plant which yields indigo is indigenous 
to the soil; in fixing the colour extracted 
from which, they show much practical know- 
ledge, although the process differs but little 
from the mode which Mr. Park saw adopted 
at Sansanding. Cotton thread is always 
dyed before it is woven and dressed. Kid- 
skins are tied all over in knobs, very tight, 
then soaked for some days in a strong dye, 
and^ when untied, exhibit a pattern re- 
sembling a star^ or rays of blue and white 
radiating from round blue spots. There are 
three or four smiths in the town, where are 
made hoes, cutlasses, nails, bolts, hinges, 
staples, and bits for bridles. 

The bellows used by the smiths are inge- 
niously contrived, consisting of two rough 
goat-skins, set in the ground, two feet 
asunder, and resembling in form, when in- 
flated, two kettle-drums reversed. A stick, 
about four feet long, is introduced into the 
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upper part of eacli skin, to which it is tied. 
Hie sticks serve as handles, and are moved 
alternately by a man having one in each 
hand» A pipe leads from each skin, and 
terminates in another pipe, before reaching 
the fire : at the junction, the pipes are not 
air-tight, so that one skin, by this means, re- 
ceives air, while the other discharges it. 

Soap is manufactured of wood-ashes and 
palm-oil ; sandals, of bull and cow hides ; 
baskets, of various forms, are ingeniously 
wrought and manufactured ; also, earthen- 
ware, for culinary and other purposes ; be- 
sides stools, canoes, and mats. 

A singular custom prevails here, that of 
anointing, occasionally, the interior walls of 
houses with fresh cow-dung ; a useful prac- 
tice, for it dries quickly, has by no means 
an unpleasant smell, and fills up crevices, 
which would otherwise be tenanted by 
noxious and troublesome insects. 

The Ardrahs are, in their persons, good- 
looking, muscular, and very black ; and 
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tibteir fattoo, or national mark, consists of 
three knobs of skin raised horizontally from 
each temple. Their dress is simple^ and^ 
fike that of Africans in general, except in 
the case of those who have adopted the 
Moorish costume. 

The government i» republican^ although 
some of the leading men exercise over the 
Common people a kind of influence derived 
&om hereditary right, and seem to diride 
the pl[)wer oi governing them, with others 
who have acquired considerable wealth by 
their commercial dealings. 

These men, when tibey appear in public, 
either on visits of ceremony, or for recre- 
dition^ are always attended by one or two 
hundred domestic slaves and retainers, who 
are armed with clubs, cutlasses^ and other 
weapons. 

The most wealthy man in the town h 
Tammata, but who is better known by his. 
Eluropean name^ Monsieur Pierre. He is a 
native of Housa, and was ongimaUy a slave 
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and taken to France by the master of a 
French vesseil, nrhen very jr^nng. Being 4 
i^arp boy, be -^ma sent to school^ where he' 
was taught reading, writings and accounts p 
and his services to his master, daring his 
tradio^ voyages to Africaf^ were afterwards^ 
so beneficial, ti^ he gave him his fSreedom^ 
axkd assisted him to commence business on 
hisi own account, by granting him credit t& a* 
considerate amount. Speakiaig the^ Houss^ 
Eyeo,^ and French langu^es, hist businesiy 
(.that of a slasve i^derchant) became veey ex-* 
lensive ; and he soon outstripped his conw 
jii^titors in wealth and ifKfluencei' ^hicfa^ as^ 
these ifiereasedr his dweUaaig was enkirgedv 
the number of hiss wives^ and doniestics aug^^ 
mented, and his whok estabUshment as- 
sumed something of a royal form* Jiisf 
house contains^ iifywards of tbirty a/part^ 
meaoAB, and! hi^ ser^lio neatly as many 
wives ^ and the whole is surrounded by Sf 
high mud waUy which encloses an area of 
about ten statute aer^s^ His jfoitniture is a 
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mixture of French and African ; for, al- 
though he is ostentatious in the display of 
his European finery, his taste is pure Afri- 
can. He dresses as an European ; and his 
dejetmes and dines are quite dtamodedeFraU' 
fois^ of which a number of French officers 
are constant partakers. Monsieur Pierre sit- 
ting at the head, and performing the ho- 
nours of the table. At his back are ar- 
ranged a number of his youngest wives, who 
wait upon him exclusively, and place before 
him those dishes adapted to his taste ; 
which consist of vegetables, fish, and animal 
food, highly seasoned, well buttered with 
palm oil, and wherein potash is mixed in 
lieu of salt, and which seasoning is very 
commonly used as a substitute for salt by 
the natives of Ardrah, Housa, and Eyeo. 
His wives tasted each dish in his presence, 
and before it was placed on the table; a 
precaution he is in the constant habit of 
having performed by them, in order to deter 
them from ^mixing any thing in his food pf 



a deleterious quality. Silver /orks are ap- 
pendages of his table; and I was often 
amused at the dexterity he displayed in 
their use, although he sometimes forgot him- 
self, and thrust his black paw into the dish» 
instead of the fork, which disconcerted him 
for the moment, as it generally exeitecl 
among his European guests a hearty laugh 
at his expense, which he by no means re- 
lished. Had one of his wives or domestics 
relaxed a muscle of their face on such ah 
occasion, their liberty would, in all proba- 
bility, have been forfeited for the offence. 
He is a man of naturally quick parts, but 
combined with a savage disposition, which 
neither education, nor a constant intercourse 
with Europeans, has at all ameliorated; 
and the acquisition of considerable property 
has operated upon him in the same manner 
as we often perceive it does on the low and 
vulgar, in civilized countries, by rendering 
them arrogant, despotic, and overbearing, 
aiid who, if they had the same powei^ as this 
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A&i^9S[k j^^age, Would probal^ly sacrifice 
wifeb a9 Uttl^ remor^e^tke l^^rii^, and even 
^e }ive$ of huinan JMngs, who might be- 
cMUJs <(^jeets of ihm m^^mm or reseni- 

Mmm^^ Fli^rre id naturally avaricious ; 
ih^ im^eas^ of his wealth therefore created 
m iacrea^ed desire to seciire it. He caused 
a considerable excavation to he made under 
0Bd of tl^ interior apartments of his dwell* 
ing, by a nua^r of his domestic slaves, by 
whcm, dani hjs confidential &males, the se* 
Qitist only was known ; and to secure the 
secret still fiirtfaer, he had Ihe poor fellowB 
who m£|de Ihe excavation, put into sacks^ 
and conveyed to the sea »ide by a number of 
Faotee canoe men, who afterwards took 
ibem on board of a French ship, then on 
the point of sailing for the West-Indies. 

He gave (a little before I went to Ardrah) 
a proof of the ferocity of his dispositioni by 
ordering the keeper of his i^ves to be be^ 
headed for having allowed two of them to 
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escape ; ^nd the headless trunk of his body, 
I saw tied up in a mat, and lying exposed 
in a hole, from which clay had been taken, 
and very near the gate which led to his 
dwelling. Among his European acquire- 
ments, that of blowing the French horn was 
his favorite, as he generally gave a few flou- 
rishes upon it every evening, especially, 
when any traders belonging to Hio had ar- 
rived from that kingdom, before whom he 
was very proud of exhibiting his skill. He 
is an excellent player at billiai^is, and hat 
a lar^e billiard table placed in a room built 
expressly for the purpose, the walls of which 
are mud lined with split bamboo, over which 
a fine, paper is ingeniously placed; and 
against it, there hang several portraits of 
the various members of the Bourbon family. 
Elegant sofas and chairs complete the fur« 
oiture of the apartment. 

T\\e face of the country about Ai'dnth, 
as I have before remarked, is extremdy 
beautiful and fertile, producing a|l the 
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cessaries of life in great abundance, and 
many of the valuable plants and fruits found 
in tropical climates, viz. the sugar cane, the 
plants which yield indigo and cotton, pine 
apples, guavas, limes, cocoa nuts, papaws, 
and a tree which yields a fruit (called by 
the natives soosee) resembling in form a 
large pippin; when ripe, it bursts at the 
outer extremity in a quadratic form, and 
exhibits four seeds very like Windsor beans 
when husked. These beans are the only 
part of the fruit which are eaten, and are 
considered very nutritious. Strangers dislike 
them at first, but soon become very fond of 
them. They are peculiar to this part of 
Africa, that is, to Ardrah and Grewhe. 

The market, particularly on the great 
market day, which is every sixth day, pre- 
sents a scene of activity and bustle not often 
to be seen in Afiican towns, and bears a 
strong resemblance to the markets held on 
Sundays in the West Indies, which are at- 
tended by the slaves from the country, who 
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bring to them their little stock of ground 
provisions, poultry, and fruit, for sale; and 
where may be also seen mixed with them, 
the hucksters belonging to the town, re- 
tailing European manufactures, salt beef, 
pork and herrings. 

The avenues leading to the market at 
Ardrah, have commonly in them men sell- 
ing bundles of fire-wood, earthenware of 
native manufacture, pigs and goats. The 
market, which is spacious, is occupied by a 
number of traders, many of whom have staBs 
covered with mats to protect them from the 
sun and rain, and on which are exhibited 

for sale the manufactures of Europe and 
India, of various kinds, such as handker- 
chiefs, both red and blue, from Manchester; 
linens, silesias from Germany, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, cuttanees and taffities from Ma- 
dras; tobacco from the Brazils, in rolls, and 
also manufactured into snuff; iron, coral, 
cowries, beads, &c. There are also exhi- 
bited for sale, cloth from Eyeo and Jabdo, 
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spun cottm, dyed and otiierwise ; kidskins^ 
djed and dt;essed; sandals/ hoes, dubs 
curiously carved and ornamented, straw 
hats, stools, potash, soap, indigo leaves, 
and stalks ; also com, calavandes, peas, 
yams, plantains, palm oil, ground nuts, 
pine apples, ducks, fowls, guinea hens, veni- 
son, bee^ pork, honey, and palm wine. 

The mode of manufacturing Indian com, 
both here, and at JBadagry, and Lagos, is 
peculiar to these parts of Africa, and is as 
follows. 

The maize being ground very fine, . is 
then steeped in water until it becomes 
slightly acidf whea all the farinaceous part 
is squeezed out by the hand, and th^ grosser 
particles lure thrown to the fowls. In this 
state it is boiled, and the natives consume 
it whilst it is warm ; it resembles exactly^ 
m consistency and taste, thq pottage used 
l^y the natives of Scotland, called sowens, 
and which is extracted frojn oatrpeal by a 
^mUw pxQCf^^. It is alsQ 9Qm^time^ boited. 



in slips of plantain Imires made up in trian- 
gular forms, and when cold, (in whicb state, 
it k generally eaten,) resembles very fine 
blancNiniMiger, and is a pleasant^ cooling, 
aad nutritions diet. In many of the avenues 
of tiie town, old women amy be seen, early 
in the morning, retailing it in a mrm state 
to their costomi^s, who eat it as tiiey re* 
ceive it. Payment is made in cowries* 

A great number of cattle are kept by the 
natives of Ardrah, the milk of which is con* 
sumed by the black mussulmans and Euro- 
pean residents. Horses are also very nu- 
merous, well broken^ and tractable; and 
the natives, eiq[>ecially those of Hio, manage 
them with condderable address; The use 
of milk, and the managemeitf of horses, 
there is little doubt, have been originally 
taught by the Moors to the natives of Housa 
and Hio, and, by them, to the inhabitants 
of Ardrah} indeed, 1 never saw but one 
horse on the whde line of coast, extend- 
ing from Cape Palnut^ to Lagos^ (except at 
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Ardrah) and that was at Accra. It had 
been a present from a chief in the inte- 
rior, to the governor of Christiansburgh. 
. The Hios are a fine race of people, and 
are weU skiUed both in agriculture and in 
manufacturing articles for domestic pur- 
poses. The country which they inhabit is 
of great extent, being bordered on the north- 
east by Housa, on the south-west by Daho^ 
my, and the influence of its government 
extends to the south as far as the sea by 
way of Ardrah. 

If we are to believe the accounts of the 
natives, the king of Hio has an organized 
army amounting to 100,000 men, composed 
of infantry, and cavalry ; but the natives 
of Africa are so prone to exaggerate every 
circumstance connected with the nation to 
which they individually belong, that it is 
very difficult to ascertain the truth, parti- 
cularly as connected with the population of 
of a town, the numerical force of an army, 
or the extent of a kingdom. 
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I heard of but one white man, who had 
ever beai at die capital of Hio^ and he was 
a Enmch officer belooging to a shive ship. 
He certainly stated the pc^puladcm to be 
ccmsiderabley but by no means equal to 
what he had been taught to e^qpect ; and 
the anny, as an African army, as fiur as 
he could judge, he thought to be a toler* 
ably efficient one. A part of it was mar- 
shalled before him, and he strongly sus- 
pected that several of the corps were passed 
in review more than once, as corps which 
he had not before seen. This was a politi- 
cal stratagem that would hardly have been 
expected from an African savage ; but the 
Frenchman had no doubt of the fact. 

He was treated by the king while in Hio, 
with great distinction, although he thought 
himself closely watched. He was absent 
nearly a month, and described the country 
over which he passed, as level, wild, un- 
cultivated, and possessing but a scanty po- 
pulation. 
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The doth manufatnred in Hio is supe- 
nor, both for variety of patterti^ color, afnd 
dimensions, to any made in the neigUbour- 
ing stat^ ; and some of the articles wrought 
ky tfaent in iron exhibit mtsch skill and in-^ 
gemiitj. It surprised me to &ad the Hio 
women as well as those of Housa acquainted 
? with the' taste of cheese^ as well as with the 
mode of making it, which they described, 
»ad which left no donbt in my mind that it 
was an article of domestic consumption in 
tbese countries^ 

The Hios are extremely black and mus^ 
cnhoff and generally above the middle size ;. 
m dispo^tion Idiey are mild, docile,, and 
submisfiivi^ Their country mark on the 
&ce consists of three short cuts; each about 
I one and! a half inch long, running obliquely 
on each sid:e of the mootlu 

The natives of Housa are of the middl)e' 
size, generally thin and active, with h^ 
efaeek-bonea; Their country mark consiBto 
of very small lines cut longitudinally upon 
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eadh cheek from the temples to the chin. 
They are an agricultural people, and inha^ 
bit A fertile eountry of great extent. 

The town of Bad^ry, where ccmaiderabie 
trade has been carried on by the slave dea{-> 
ersji is placed within three miles of the ses 
on the north bank of the lake or rivet 
that descends from Ardrak to Lagos^ and 
is nearly equi-distant from those places* 
Its trade at one period was very extensive, 
for the customs exacted there were trifling 
both as it respected the inland traders and 
Europeans, which caused many of them to 
give it a preference to Lagos^ as a trading 
station where the duties were exorbitant. 
It was also more conveniently situated for 
communicating ynth the shipping thait Ar-^ 
drah, and began to absorb a large portion 
of the trade of both places. But uxtfortui* 
nately it had not power to protect itself 
from the jealousy of those rival trading 
townt, wha conspired its ruin, and soon 
effected it, by attacking it with a powerful 
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army and despoiling the inhabitants of all 
their property. 

- The town of Lagos is built on a bank or 
island, which appears to have been raised 
from Cradoo lake, by the eddies, after the 
sea and periodical rains had broken down 
the boundary which separated it from the 
ocean. The island is of inconsiderable size, 
about four miles from the sea, and a foot 
only above the level of the lake at high 
water, which is so shallow that boats of only 
ten or fifteen tons burthen can approach the 
town. An active traffic in slaves was carried 
on at this place, particularly after Ardrah 
was deserted by the French traders. 

It has always been the policy of the La- 
gos people, like those of Bonny, to be them- 
selves the traders and not brokers. They 
therefore go in their canoes to Ardrah and 
Badagry, and to the towns situated at the 
NE. extremity of Cradoo lake, where they 
purchase slaves, Jaboo cloth, and such articles 
as are required for domestic consumption. 
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The necessaries of life are here extremely 
abundant and cheap, and are brought ehie&y 
from the country or floithera ntacgin of 
Cradoo lake* which communicates with 
JaboOy a very fertile kingdom, and inba^ 
bited by an agricultural and mami&cturing 
people. 

It is these pe(^e who send so much cloth 
to Lagos ^nd Ardrah, which the Portuguese 
traders from the Brazils purchase &x that 
market* asid which is held there in much 
estimation by the black population ; proba- 
bly, not <mly cm account of its durability, 
but because it is manufactured in a country 
which gave majiy of them, or their parents^ 
birth, as the Portuguese have always car- 
ried on an extremely active trade in slaves 
at Wydah, Ardtah, and L^gos. 

The horrid custom of impaling alive a 
young female, to prc^itiate the favour of the 
goddess presiding over the rainy season, 
that she may fill the horn of plenty, is prac- 
ti^ fa we annually. The immolation of this 
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victim to superstitious usage takes place 
soon after the vernal equinox ; and along 
with her are sacrificed sheep and goats 
which, together with yams, heads of maize, 
and plantains, are hung on stakes on each 
3ide of her. Females destined thus to be 
destroyed, are brought up for the express 
purpose in the king's or caboceer's serag- 
lio ; and it is said, that their minds have 
previously been so powerfully wrought upon 
by the fetiche men, that they proceed to the 
place of execution with as much cheerful- 
ness as those infatuated Hindoo women 
who are burnt with their husbands. One 
was impaled while I was at Lagos, but 
of course I did not witness the ceremony. 
I passed by where the lifeless body still 
remained on the stake a few days after- 
wards. 

Male dogs are banished to the towns 
opposite to Lagos ; for if any are caught 
there, they are immediately strangled, split, 
and trimmed like sheep, and hung up at the 
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door of some, great man, where rows of the 
putrid carcases of their canine brethren are 
often to be seen. .They are fetiche, and in- 
tended to countervail the machinations of 
the evil spirit. 

At the eastern extremity of the town, 
there are a few large trees, which are co- 
vered with the heads of malefactors. The 
skulls are nailed to the trunks and large 
limbs, and present a very appalling spec- 
tacle. 

The town swarms with water rats from 
the lake, which burrow in the ground, and 
are so audacious that they not unfrequently 
make their appearance under the dinner- 
table while the guests remain sitting at it. 

The mouth of the river is very shallow 
and dangerous, and many boats belonging 
to English vessels, with their crews and 
cargoes, have been lost in entering it. 
The French, more prudent, always land 
their goods from canoes, upon the beach 
to the eastward of the river^s mouth, and 
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pay the portage to the town^ They aho 
warp the fresh water for the use of their 
vessels through the surf, rather than risk 
the lives of the seamen by sending them for 
it in boats into the river. 

The population of the town of Lagos may 
amount to 5,000 ; but there are two or three 
populous villages on the north side of Cra- 
doo lakoy over which the caboceer of La- 
gos has jurisdiction. This chief's power is 
absolute and his disposition tyrannical to 
excess ; his name is Cootry. 

When I first paid him a visit, he was hold- 
ing a levee, and dispensing favours to his 
courtiers with his own royal hand, which 
consisted of pieces of the putrid carcase of 
a cow* Each individual crawled to the foot 
of the throne, upon his hands and knees 
(rubbing, occasionally, his forehead in the 
dust), to receive the princely gift, and, with 
well-bred politeness, and courtier-like ser- 
vility, crawled back again to bis seat, his 
posteriors first advancing, like those of a 
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bear's, when it descends a tree. The room^ 
however, was so intolerably hot, and the 
stench from the carrion so offensive, that I 
was compelled to make a precipitate retreat^ 
or forfeit all claim to an acquaintance with 
rc^alty, by committing a breach of good 
manners, which a violent nausea at the sto*- 
mach warned me was fast approaching; so 
that I had not an opportunity of witnessing 
at this time the efiect of King Cootry'» 
royal munificence to bis courtiers, alth<)ugh 
I felt the full force of it upon myself. 

The entrance leading to the audience^ 
chamber presented a very curious spectade.* 
It was an oblong room of ccMisiderable 
length, having an opening along the centre 
of the roof to admit light and air. At oM 
extremity, there was arranged the King'a 
fetiche,, which consisted o£ three elephaHt^t 
teeth placed in a reclining posture agatnat 
the wall, with the convex part outwardfl^ 
and sprinkled with blood. On each tadin ioS 
lite apartment^ there were tumUtfd together. 
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promiscuously, articles of trade, and costly 
presents, in a state of dilapidation; namely, 
rolls of tobacco, boxes of pipes, cases of 
gin, ankers of brandy, pieces of cloth, of 
Indian and European manufacture, iron 
bars, earthenware, a beautiful hand-organ, 
the bellows of which were burst; two ele- 
gant chairs of state, having rich crimson 
damask covers, all in tatters ; a handsome 
sedan chair, without a bottom; and two ex- 
pensive sofas, without legs. These, I pre- 
sume, were placed thus conspicuously, with 
a view to impress the minds of those 
persons who were permitted to approach 
the royal presence, with ideas of the wealth 
and grandeur of his sable Majesty ; and po- 
litically, might perhaps be considered as 
something similar to the pageantry with 
which it is thought necessary to surround 
royalty in civilized countries, and which have 
so captivating and imposing an effect on the 
unthinking and vulgar. 

Cootry, like many of his royal bretluren 
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in Africa, is a receiver of stolen goods ; for 
he does not hesitate to share what his ser- 
vants purloin : and that servant is bis 
greatest favourite, who can rob his Euro- 
pean friends with most address. 

It was no secret to the master of a vessel, 
that his storehouse was clandestinely en- 
tered, and robbed of several bags of corn 
by one of the King's domestics j and he 
sent a message to the black monarch, that 
if he caught the thief in the act, he would 
shoot him, whoever he might be. The op- 
portunity soon occurred, and the man was 
shot when in the act of taking away upon 
his head a bag of corn. When the King 
was informed of the circumstance, his only 
remark was, that the fellow was a fool, and 
not a proper man for a thief. 

On interrogating Occondo, the King's 
favourite and linguist, respecting the ele- 
phants' teeth, and why they were Cootry's 
fetiche, his answer was, that the elephant 
being more sagacious and stronger than any 
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Other aftknaly he represented best (inet^^ 
phwicalty, of course) Cbotiy^s power over 
his sal^ects. If the black monarch had 
been acquainted with heraldry, it would be 
a reasonable inference to draw, that his 
£btiche was in reality bis coat of surms; and 
certainly a black African king and an ele** 
phant wodld be much more natural and ap- 
propriate than St. Gecffge and a dragon. 

The pc4icy of this African despot, in or* 
dering the d^vil to pay his metropolis an 
occasional visit, is by no means a weak stra- 
tagem, especially when we hear of learned 
^vines and holy doctors being caDed on in 
ciyifized countries to subdue the dark spirit, 
and drive him out of some old bedridden 
hypochondriac or impostor. 

Cootry's devU is no aerial spirit, for he is 
a devil in reality ; an armed man licensed 
to commit murder. His avocation is to 
run through the different avenues of the 
i0fWR^ disguised in a mask, and to destrc^ 
aH who may chance to fall in his wajr ; but 



M notice is giyeit by the Qcfng Gong^ or 
bcfHin^ of hi» intended inocturml visits it 
is but seldom miy person loses his life«^ 
Europeans receive notice, and are requested 
not to leave their houses on the evening of 
his appearance, as the devit in Lagos is no 
respecter of personsi The feBovr who per- 
forms the part comes from one of the vil- 
lages Oft the opposite side of the lake i aoid 
the inhabitants of Lagos are certainly much 
alarmed at his visits, and inquire from their 
neighbours, the following morning, in whis* 
pers, how they ^ted during the night. 

Besides ihe public warning usually given 
on^ such occasion's, the devil always makes^ 
his appearance at full moon ; so that if the 
King should be out raking, be may not 
mistake his rofal master for a subject, al« 
though it wotdd be a favouraUe app(Mamty 
to rid the peo[^ of a tyrant* 

Cradoo Lake is a fine piece of water, and 
of great extent; but the country sarrevind- 
mg it being M^ery low, aoid but ht&e ele- 
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vated above its surface, renders it tame and 
uninteresting. In the midst of mountain 
scenery, it would rank in size, and perhaps 
ift beauty, among lakes of the first class. 
The colour of its water during the wet sea- 
son, is that of clay, but when dry weather 
prevails, it is deeply tinged with decom- 
posed vegetable matter. Fish is very 
al)undant in it, particularly mullet, of a 
large size and fine flavour; but the atmo- 
sphere so quickly decomposes animal matter 
after life has become extinct, that in four 
hours after fish has been taken from the 
lake, it becomes putrid ; so that to render 
it available, as food for Europeans, it must 
be taken very near the hour of dinner. As 
for the Africans, they are as great epicures 
in fish, as our gourmands are in game ; for 
the nearer it attains the true epicurean fla- 
vour in smell, taste, and consistency (which 
is that of well digested food)4 the more 
suitable it is to their palates^ 

During the rainy season, hippopotami 
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frequent some marshy islands nearly oppo- 
site to Lagos ; but they are seldom, if ever, 
taken by the natives, although the teeth of 
theise animals are sometimes offered for 
sale, but which ar^ brought from the towns 
of Cradoo and Kosi, on the north-east mar- 
gin of the lake. Alligators are numerous^ 
and infest the ponds from which water is 
taken for the use of the shipping. A very 
large one, which appeared as the monarch 
of the pond, the sailors called Old Tom, 
and which some of my men employed in 
the watering boat determined to destroy. 
They accordingly obtained a three pounder, 
and placed it so as to point immediately to 
the bank on which Old Tom was in the 
constant practice of basking in the sun. 
This they loaded with a heavy charge of 
grape shot, and, watching a proper opportu- 
nity, discharged it, and killed the alhgator, 
which had really become a source of terror 
to some of the boats' crews. It measured 
thirty feet. Its skin, which had been taken 
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off and stoffed, the rats devoured on board 
the ahipr 

Cowries are the medium of exchange and 
calculations are made in ounces and arkies^, 
as on the Gold Coast ; 16,000 cowries make 
an ounce, being the same mode of calcula- 
tion as that practised at Ardrah, Wydafai. 
and Popo. 

The Jaboos inhabit a country situated 
between Hio and Benin, are a fine looking 
people, and always seem as if they came 
from a land of plenty, being stout^ healthy,, 
and full of vigour. They are a^verj inu 
dustrious people and manu&cture for sale 
sufi immense number of common Guinea 
eiiothd : besides raising cattle, sbeep,^ pool* 
tty, com. and caUvancies, with which th*y 
supply their neighbours* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Beam — Gattoereek — ^The capital of Benin; intertiew 
with tke king; dandng women; eustoms of ihe na* 
tives; populatiw; affinity to the Heebos ; their na- 
tional mark — The Creek^ or Jo people: salt — ^New 
Town — Warre; journey there; manufactures; popu- 
lation; audience with the king> his dress; rdiics 
of Catholicism; a peep into the king's seraglio^ houses 
— rBonay ; great market for slaves-^-Heebooa ; niim« 
her expcHTted; fairs where they are sold; their cha- 
racter — King Pepple — ^New Calabar — Fetiche, or 
Jew Jeu— John Africa — ^Old Calabar — Camaroons— -• 
Craboon — Climate — Smoker— ^The island of Fernan- 
dipo— Princes— 8t. Thomas— 'Annabona — ^Majumba; 
sSngwla^r appearance oJP the natives— King Cole— Ma*- 
lemba ; the town ; comparatiye saluln'ity of its ^U^ 
mate: local advantages for colonizing^-Natiyes ; their 
character. 

TijOE country called Benin is of coDJsiderable 
extent, and situated principally to the north 
and west of the river Formosa, from which 
Ik wide and deq) creek branches, that leads 
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to a town called Gatto, where vessels trad- 
ing with Benin have their factories. Craft 
of the burthen of sixty tons can navigate 
this creek to within four or five miles of the 
town, which is distant from the Formosas 
thirty-five miles; and the first dry land 
which appears after entering that river is 
near Gatto, the intermediate country be- 
ing a morass covered with an impenetrable 
forest. 

It is the practice here for masters of 
vessels to pay the king a visit soon after 
their arrival ; and such a ceremony is seldom 
allowed to be dispensed with, as on these 
occasions the black monarch receives a 
handsome present, consisting of a piece of 
silk damask, a few yards of scarlet cloth, 
and some strings of coral. Soon after my 
arrival, therefore, and while my health yet 
permitted it, I got into my hammock, and 
at the end of the second day, I arrived at 
the capital of Benin. 

The course of the road from Gatto to the 
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capital is about NE. by N. and the road 
passes over a country nearly level, inter- 
sected with deep woods and swamps ; the 
distance I estimated; to be about forty miles. 

The face of the country surrounding 
Benin bears much the same character as 
that of Ardrah and Grewhe, except that it 
is more thickly wooded. The town is large 
and populous, and contains probably 15,000 
inhabitants ; it is built very irregularly, the 
houses being placed without any regard to 
order, and detached ; consequently occu- 
pying a large space of ground. 

The king of Benin is fetiche, and the 
principal object of adoration in his domi- 
nions. He occupies a higher post here 
than the pope does in catholic Europe ; for 
he is not only God's vicegerent upon earth, 
but a god himself, whose subjects both obey 
and adore him as such, although I believe 
their adoration to arise rather from fear than 
love ; as cases of heresy are tried before a 
much more summary, though a more mer- 
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ciful, tribunal than the inquisition^ that 
abominable engine of catholic despotism* 
for delinquency^ if proved in the &rmer 
instaace, is punished promptly by the de- 
linquent receivii]^ the cmcp de tete^ which 
tenninates instantly both his life and suffier- 
ings $ whereas the inquisitions of the catho« 
lie states of civilised £ur<q>e, b^ are£nement 
in cruelty, protract the sufi^rings of the un- 
fiirtunate victims who may have fallen under 
their displeasure, by immuring them for 
years in loathsome dungeons ; then apply- 
ing to their bodies the rack, to extort from 
them a recantation of their heresies ; and 
afterwards by cutting then: throats, as tbeir 
progenitors, the Spaniards, did the unfor- 
tunate natives of Hispaniola and Cuba im- 
mediately after baptism, to prevent them 
from relapsing into apostasy. 

King Bowarre, who is now about forty- 
five years of age, although he is suj^osed 
by his poor deluded subjects to have the at- 
tni>utes of a god (it being a very heinous 
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crime for any of them to entertain an 
opinion that he, like other mortals, requires 
^ther food or sleep), knew very well that 
white men, with all their ingenuity, re- 
quired both ; he therefore ordered his ne- 
phew's house to be prepjired for my accom- 
modation, and sent me a sheep, some fowls, 
yams and pumpkms. 

The day following my arrival, I had the 
honour of an interview with him ; he re- 
ceived me with much politeness, particu- 
larly after the fine flashy piece of red silk 
damask, which I had brought with me as a 
present for him, had been unfolded. The 
conversation was carried on with the aid of 
the king's trader, who resides at Gatto, and 
who had accompanied me from thence to 
act as my linguist. Trade was the princi- 
pal, indeed the only subject discussed ; for 
king Bowarre, although he is both a god 
and a king, trades, nevertheless, in slaves 
and ivory. 

The Benin people, like those of Ardrali 
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and Lagos^ are great coDsiithers of Biuszil 
tobacco^ not any vessels loaded with which 
had for some time arrived from the Brazils. 
This was a subject of miach coiiversad<»i) 
and of deep regret on the part of the king. 
' The audi^ce lasted about one hour ; he 
then presented liie with t^o or three coi^ft» 
try cloths, and a small piece of ivory> wh^ 
I iifiade my boW and took my leave of him. 

There are in Benin a number of itinerant 
dancing-wotti^n, who were sent to amuse 
Ite, and whose periTormance before the house 
ckmi^tantly attracted a crowd of persons of 
both sexes, who conducted themselves with 
gf eat decorum during the exhibition. The 
ladies danced in the fandango l^tyle, perhs^s 
not ^te &o modestly s^ our fkshionable 
bellds, although more in character, by hold- 
ing in their hfmds extiellent substitutes for 
castandts, with which they kept time ad- 
miraMy. These coisiristdd <if small hollow 
gourds, over which are spread nets having 
smril pease strung on tiie dides of the 
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'tneshes. Holes at the top received the fore- 
£ngersof&eir right han4s» with which the 
gourds were shaken^ ^xd occasionally struck 
.agai&st the palms of tb^ left hands, beatji^ 
.responses to the tunes sung by the daacers. 
The king and his principal courtiers, are 
ostentatious m their dj^ess, wearing .d$unisisk» 
taffity, and <;uttanee, after the country 
fashion. Coral is a very &vourite ornanpient 
in the royal sec^lio, which is always well 
filled ; md th^ woipen, like those of the 
Heebo nation, w^e^ a profusion of beadsf, 

if they rt^a by ai»y:^)eans obtain them* 

Human saciifi.qes ar^ not so frequent 
here as in spme:i^r!k3 of Africa j yet besides 
those iiooiLoIiit^ €»n tb^ d^iath of gi;eatmen, 
three or fcmr.a?e imnwdty^ s^crifiped at the 
mouth i)f tfie nnsx^ *s viotive f^eringa to 
the sea, to dir9ct vessels to bend their 
course tp this horrid climate. 

The niunber of ^slaves obliged at Bejotip 
was at josie period very considerable^ but 
the ^e^ti^eme unl^e^tbiness of the country 

was, I apprid^flkd, jtfee ,<^f fi»UiS(e w^ 

i2 
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English trade at this place declined. The 
medium of exchange is salt, and calcula- 
tions are made in pawns, one of which is 
equal to a bar in Bonny, or Qs. 6d. sterling. 

The land about the town of Benin is fer- 
tile, although but little of it is cultivated. 
Sheep, goats, pigs, poultry, and yams, are 
plentiful and cheap. There is here also a 
breed of small cattle. 

What country, or of what description, or 
inhabited by what nation, bounds the north 
of that inhabited by the Heebos, I could 
never obtain any satisfactory account ; but 
it is certain, that there are Hot any slaves 
sold at Bonny, that pass from the 'interior 
through it. The kingdom of Benin may be 
called its western boundary, although its 
inhabitants and their language bear a striking 
affinity to the Heebos. The colour of their 
skins is somewhat darker; though much 
lighter than the Jaboos or Hios. 

The national mark is ^ on each temple, 
and three very extensive scars on the abdo- 
men above the umbilical chord. 
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The CrIsek, or Jo people, are a predatory 
race, and frequently attack boats bound to 
Gattoj and when weakly manned, they 
have been known . to murder the crew, 
plunder their cargoes, and burn the boats. 
They had once the audacity to attempt to 
surprise in the night a brig under my com- 
mand, which I had taken to the mouth, of 
the river, for the purpose of allowing the 
crew to have the advantage of breathing a 
better atmosphere, hoping, by that means, 
to counteract the bad effects of the climate, 
which had begun to make serious inroads 
on their health. They had acquired inform- 
ation of the ineffective state of the crew, 
and meant to hazard the experiment of 
quietly boarding us in the night with four 
canoes full of people ; but as we thought 
some attempt of the kind might be made, 
we were prepared to receive them, and on 
firing a few shots they retreated. They, 
however, made a second attempt the follow- 
ing night with an increased force, but when 



tfid musket bdik htigm to vfhiai about their 
6itrs, th&y aO laid doim on the bottosd of 
theii' canoes, stad allowed thefnselves to b& 
drifted may in them by the tide j for thc^y 
h&d the sagacity ta avail themselves of a 
i^ong flood, and to puM up agaiiist it in the 
W2dke of the vessel, in order to elude 6bsefV'>^ 
ation, and to sedure h retreat in ease of 
necJesslty. 

On the t^eit head of ihef riv^r, as well M 
dtt tlrer opposite Aor^, tt nutnbef of hutfi 
h&V6 been erected, where salt k made firolii 
i^ea water. At full tide^ the sea approachesf 
very near to these hutSi, tA which time the 
natives fill the vessels (composed chiefly of 
^^crthenware of native manufacture) with 
salt water, and evaporate it by fire. Some 
of ^e ^alt made in this way is very good^ 
but ^ large portion of it is of 1^ bad colour, 
&nd sandy. 

Kew Town is placed about eighteen miles 
fyOta the mouth of the river^ and is in thif 
tfeltitory and under the jurisdiction of the 
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king of Warre^ and W$k;oo the captain of 
the river derives his power and consequence 
from being placed there to receive the king^s 
duties^ which are very moderate* from ves- 
sels visiting the Formosas for the purpose 
of trade* It being a mere trading station* 
the population is inconsiderable, and the 
houses wretched hovels built on the north 
point of Warrrf creek^ which is so swampy 
that the inhabitants are under the necessity 
of placing did canoes with their bottoms 
upwards, in order to be enabled to pass 
upcm them, from house to house, otherwise 
lixey woidd sipk knee deep in mud. 

The river, in consequence of its bed and 
margin being composed of mud, has scaircely 
any variety offish in it, and what the ntr 
tives obtain, are caught in holes amongst 
the roots of the mangrove tnses, and are a 
kind c^smaii eel sdLdom exceeding six inches 
in length and an inch and half in diame- 
ter; these with yams form the chji^f part of 
their food. The yams t^re brought from a 
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considerable distance as there is not any 
cultivated land within many miles of New 
Town. 

Being desirous of paying the king of 
Warr^ a viat, I left my vessel early in the 
morning, in the month of February, having 
Wacoo as my guide and protector. As the 
journey to the capital would occupy two 
days and one night, we took every thing 
requisite to render ourselves comfortable 
during the time we should be in the canoe 
which conveyed us, and which had over it 
an awning made of mats, that protected us 
from the intensity of the rays of the sun^ 
and the heavy dews of the night. Our 
canoe proceeded at about the rate of four 
miles an hour, taking an east course along 
thccreeks, some of them both wide and 
deep, and others barely of sufficient mag- 
nitude to allow our small bark to navigate 
them. 

During our passage to Warr^, we crossed 
two rivers, which join the sea to the north* 
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ward of Cape Formosa ; and we only saw 
two small villages on the whole extent of 
the road to that town. 

This country is covered with an impene- 
trable forest, which grows upon land that 
seems composed of alluvion ; and even in 
the middle of the diy season, water covers 
a large portion of its surface nearly to the 
depth of a foot. 

We arrived at Warre' about five o'clock 
the following day. This town is situate^^ 
on a beautiful island, about five miles in 
circumference, and which might have fallen 
&om the clouds in the midst of a desert ; 
for it is a little elevated above the surround- 
ing country before described, is well culti- 
vated, and has much the appearance of an 
extensive park. 

The sub-stratum of the island is composed 
of a tenacious red clay, from which the inha- 
bitants manufacture jars for holding water, 
and utensils of various forms for domestic 
purposes. These are baked in ovens, con- 
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9tructed of wood» placed in the open air^ 
and the oven i$ ccmsumed while the pot3 
are baking. From the great quantity we 
saw manu&cturedf earthenware must con- 
stitute here a considerable article of trade. 
Much trade is carried cm here with the 
natives of Bonny and New CalabaXt who 
come in their canoes for that purpose ; and 
the slaves obtained by them are principally 
comp(X3ed of the natives of AUakoo, who are 
called at Bonny the brass country negroes, 
from the circumstance of the neptunes, or 
large brass pans, taken £rom Europe to Bon^ 
ny^ being requisite for this particular trade. 
These ncptunes are used, during the dry 
season, by the Creek and surrounding coun. 
try people, for the purpose of evaporating 
sea-water to obtain its salt, which is here 
the medium of exchange, and a great trade 
is carried on in diis article with the interior 
countvy. These people assemble at the 
mouths of the river, where they construct 
huts and carry on their manufacture. 
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Th^ eaf»Uicf WaiT6 is divided inta two 
tovmir Jdstsait from each other half a mile. 
The most populous one is that in which the 
iiag resides^ ^d the combined population 
aaiMmts probably to tf ,000 souls. 

We had lodgings prepared for ut at the 
bouse of our guide^s father^ and soon after 
ont arritral, refreshments were sent us by 
the king, accompanied by a message, that 
he would be glad to see us the following 
day# We accordingly wmted on him (our 
giude actmg as linguist), and arrived at his 
house about mid-day. After passing through 
five or six apartments of various forms and 
si^es, we were ushered into the audience 
chamber, where we found his sable majesty 
fully prepared for the occa»on, and seated 
on a low stool, placed on a kind of platform, 
raised about eighteen inches above the floor* 
A boy was holding a pink silk umbrella over 
his head, and another was brushing away 
flies with an elephant's tail. To our ex- 
treme surprise, we found the king rigged 
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out in the European style, and wanting no- 
thing to complete the dress but a shirt and a 
neckcloth. 

i Theking whose name is Otoo, appeared 
about sixty years of age, his countenance 
mUd and inteUigent, and his person of the 
middle size, inclined to corpulency. He 
had on a white ' satin waistcoat trimmed 
with silver lace, a silk purple coat much 
embroidered, black satin smaU-clothes with 
knee buckles, coarse thread stockings, 
shoes and buckles, and a large black hat 
trimmed round the edge with red feathers; 
all of which appeared to us of Portuguese 
fabric, except the coat and waistcoat, which, 
there is little doubt, had, at a former period, 
been worn by some noble peer or knight at 
the court of St. James's. 

Our audience continued about an hour, 
when king Otoo dismissed us with much 
courtesy, and requested that while we re- 
mained at Warre we would visit him daily. 
. On entering the first apartment of the 
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palace, we were much surprised to see, 
placed on a i*ude kind of table, several em- 
blems of the catholic religion, consisting of 
crucifixes, mutilated saints, and other trum- 
pery. Some of these articles were manu- 
factured of brass, and others of wood. 
On inquiring how they came into their pre- 
sent situation, we were informed that se- 
veral black Portuguese missionaries had 
been at Warr6, many years since, endea- 
vouring to convert the natives into Christ- 
ians ; and the building in which they per- 
formed their mysteries, we found still 
standing. 

A large wooden cross, which had with- 
stood the tooth of time, was remaining in a 
very perfect state, in one of the angles 
formed by two roads intersecting each 
other. We could not learn that the Portu- 
guese had been successful in making pro- 
selytes ; indeed, king Otpo's subjects ap- 
peared to trouble themselves very little 
about religion of any kind. 
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The g<nrermnent although monarehuial^ 
appeared to us mUd ; and, fiiom the appa- 
rent eqaaBfy and froeS/wn &art eidsted 
among tliefia^iveB generally ,;to paitoke more 
of the F^HbHcan ^rm ihaxn the monandii-* 
cat. Polygamy is oommon li^e, its in ^her 
parts of Africa ; and 4he 'nwober of wivei^ 
which the black monarcfh JHid exceeded 
fdxty; for mich Ijndgedto be the amount^ 
as <me day in my orambies, I inadv^lently 
peeped into the royal seraglio. Tim build- 
ing is at some distance &om ihe king^s 
residence, and has tlieiform of a > quadran- 
gle with a large open area, in the centre^ 
-die doors and <mndows of ^^ vonam apart- 
ments which <Knnpose^he«ides^eninglnto 
it. The external w^Us are comparati(i^y 
iiigh, and have but one opening. Hearing 
Ifhe noise of many voices, and the door 8ta»d- 
inginvifiingly open, I walked in, Whenloud 
screams from a vast number -of women and 
ehildren assailed my ears. As I perceived 
that my presence very much Klaiaatied them, 



I did not :advance £aT beyond the threshold 
q£ the doc»r, M4iere I first entered, but re- 
maiaed stationary a few minute®^ in order 
to observe what their various empk^pnents 
were; and here hideed were <}U6ens ac- ^ 
lively engaged in aQ the 4uties and ^embd* 
Hdhments of domestic life, from t^e toSette 
to the washing tub. And as we often hear 
of king's being called (allegoricaHy) the 
Withers of their people, tiie extraordinary 
fact seeaaaed to be verified in old king Otoo*s 
person ; as, from the ntrmbesr of young 
chiJdren in tJris establishmeitt, it would be 
nd great stretch of lJhe imagination to fancy 
the population of Warr6 to have been prin- 
cipally of his own creation. 

When I called on the king the day fol- 
lowing this adventure, he with mudh good 
humour informed me that he had heard of 
it; but as I was a stranger, and unac- 
quainted with their customs. Tie would ex- 
cuse the mistake} but added, by way of 
warning, perhaps, to some of his courtiers 
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who vreh present, that had any of his stib- 
jects been guilty of such a trespass, the 
consequences to them would have been 
much more serious. 

The houses are built of clay baked in the 
sun, and are cemented together by the 
same material in a liquid state ; and there 
is a degree of neatness and uniformity 
in their construction, which pleased me. 
Many of them have projecting roofs in 
front, which are supported from the groimd 
by wooden pillars, and form piazzas which 
allow their inhabitants to enjoy the air 
without being exposed to the sun or rain. 
The natives are very black, and without 
any national mark, and resemble the Fantees 
in their persons and manners. 

I observed great quantities of yams 
brought here in canoes: it is probable, 
therefore, that the produce of the island is 
not adequate to the support of its inha-. 
bitants. 

The town of Bonny is placed on the left 
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bank of a river, about five miles from the 
sea. It fs built on a morass (in fact, the 
surrounding country is little else), having 
the river on the west, and a creek on the 
north, which leads to Little Bonny, a 
branch of which also communicates with 
the river Adony. 

This place is the wholesale market for 
slaves, as not fewer than 20,000 are an- 
nually sold here ; 16,000 of whom are na- 
tives of one nation, called Heebo, so that 
this single nation has not exported a less 
number of its people, during the last twenty 
years, than 320,000 ; and those of the same 
nation sold at New and Old Calabar, pro- 
bably amounted in the same period of time 
to 50,000 more, making an aggregate 
amount of 370>000 Heebos. The remain- 
ing part of the above 20,000 is composed of 
the natives of the brass country, called Al- 
lakoos, and also of Ibbibbys or Quaws. 

Fairs, where the slaves of the Heebo 
nation are obtained, are held every five or 
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six weeks at several villages^ which are si*' 
tuated on the banks of the rivers and creeks 
in the interior, and to which the traders of 
Bonny resort to purchase them. 

The preparation necessary for going to 
these fairs generally occupies the Bonny 
people some days. Large canoes, capable 
of carrying 120 persons, are launched and 
stored for the voyage. The traders aug- 
ment the quantity of their merchandize, by 
obtaining from their friends, the captains 
of the slave ships, a considerable quantity 
of goods on credit, according to the extent 
of business they are in the habit of transact- 
ing. Evening is the period chosen for the 
time of departure, when they proceed in a 
bpdy, accompanied by the noise of drums, 
horns, and gongs. At the expiration of 
the sixth day, they generally return, bring- 
ing with them 1,500 or 2,000 slaves, who 
are sold to Europeans the evening after 
their arrival, and taken on board the ships. 

The Heebos, to judge by the immense 
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number annually sent into slavery, inhabit 
a country of great extent, and extremely 
populous, the southern boundary of which 
may be comprised between Cape Formosa 
and Old Calabar j and it is very probable 
that the towns at the mouths of the rivers 
along the coast, including New Calabar 
and Bonny, were peopled originally from 
the Heebo country : in fact, Amacree, the 
King of New Calabar, and Pepple, J^ing of 
Bonny, are both of Heebo descent, as well 
as many bf the principal traders at both 
these places* 

These towns were probably first built and 
occupied for the purpose of obtaining salt 
by the evaporation of sea- water ;^ because 
the country, from the sea^board to fifty 
miles into the interior of it, is a vast morass^ 
heavily, timbered, and unfit, without ex* 
cessive labour, to produce sufficient food, 
but for a very scanty population ; and as 
the trade in slaves increased, these towns, 
particularly Bonny, grew into importance. 

K 2 
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The language^ also, spoken at these places 
varies but little from that spoken by the 
Heebos, which proves a common origin. 

The country inhabited by a nation called 
Ibbibby, or Quaw (the Mocoes of the West 
Indies) bounds it on the east. To this 
nation the Heebos express a strong aversion, 
and call them cannibals. They certainly 
have a ferocious aspect, and their appearance 
and disposition would cause a person to sup- 
pose, that in their own country they lead a 
wild, predatory life. Whenever insurrection 
has taken place on board of a slave ship at 
Bonny, they havie always been found to be 
the ringleaders, and often the only slaves 
concerned in it, the Heebos remaining pas- 
sive spectators. Contrary to the latter, 
they have very black skins, and their teeth 
filed so as to resemble those of a saw. The 
females are equally mischievous and fe- 
rocious as the men. 

The Heebos, in their persons, are tall 
and well formed, many of the women sym- 
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metrically so ; and may be distinguished 
from the other tribes of Africans )by their 
sldns having generally a yeUow^ bilious 
cast, althoi^h varying, in some imtancesy 
to a deep black. Their dispositions a^Q na- 
turally timid and despondii^, and their 
despair on being sent on board of a ship ib 
often such, that they use every stratagem 
to effect tile commission of suicide, aikd 
Avhich they would often accomplish, unless 
narrowly watched : they, however, by mild 
treatment, soon become reconciled to their 
floating prisons. 

A class of Heebos, called Breech^ and 
whom many have very erroneously con- 
sidered to be a distinct nation, masters of 
slave-ships have always had a strcmg aversion 
to purchase ; because the impression made 
on their minds, by their degraded situation, 
was rendered more galling and permanent 
from the exalted rank which they occupied 
in their own country, and which was thought 
to have a very unfavourable influence on 
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their shipmates and countrymen in mis* 
fortune. 

Breech^, in the Heebo language, signifies 
gentleman, or the eldest son of one, and 
irho is not allowed to perform in his own 
country any menial office. He inherits, at 
his father's death, all his slaves, and has 
the absolute controul over the wives and 
children which he has left behind him. 
Before • attaining the age of manhood, his 
forehead is scarified^ and the skin brought 
down from the hair to the eye-brows, so as 
to form a line of indurated skin from one 
temple to the other. This peculiar mark is 
distinctive of his rank, the ^ ordinary mark 
of the Heebo being formed by numerous 
perpencQcular incisions on each temple, as 
if the operation of cupping had been often 
performed. 

Combined with timid dispositions, these 
people have delicate constitutions, on which 
disease acts powerfully. Dysentery, to which 
they seem peculiarly liable, and which is 
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frequently epidemic, makes dreadful havoc 
among them when they are a9sailed by it. 
They are also very subject to purulent oph- 
thalmia, having all the peculiarities and 
character of the Egyptian disease of the 
same name. 

It is expected, that every vessel, on hej 
arrival, will fire a salute the instant th6 
anchor is let go, as a compliment to the black 
monarch, who soon afterwards makes his 
appearance in a large canoe, at which time, 
all those natives who happen to be along- 
side of the vessel are compelled to proceed 
in their canoes to a respectful distance, and 
make way for his Majesty's barge. After 
a few compliments to the captain, he usually 
enquires after brother George (meaning the 
king of England), and hopes he and his far 
mily are well. He is not pleased unless he 
is regaled with the best the ship affords; 
and, on returning to his canoe, expects to 
find a little store of sugar, tea, butter, white 
biscuit, and wine. Presents, of greate? 
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valuQ and bulk, are sent to him in the ship's 
lioat His power is absolute ; and the sur-» 
rounding countiy, to a considerable dis- 
tance, is subject to his dominion. His war 
canoes are capable of carrying one hundred 
and forty persons each, and have often a 
gun of large calibre mounted on the bow. 
He has destroyed the town of New Calabar 
twice, and boasts of having eaten part of 
the heart of its king. His Jew Jew, or 
fetiche house, is ornamented with rows of 
the skulls of captives taken in battle. 

New Calabar was formerly an independ* 
ent state, and a number of vessels obtained 
nt it cargoes of slaves : but at this time, the 
inhabitants are compelled to take their 
merchandize to Bonny for sale, yet are not 
permitted to have any communication what- 
ever with the shipping. 

The houses in Bonny are wretched ha* 
bitations, being composed of stakes driven 
into the ground, which are wattled and 
plaistered, and having four or five dark and 
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dirty apartments in them. But the natives 
are not remarkable either for the cleanliness 
of their houses or persons : in fact, they are 
a dirty race, as compared with those of the 
Gold Coast. 

The iguana is the Bonnians' fetiche, or 
Jew Jew ; and these reptiles may be seen 
crawling about the town^ where they are 
caressed and fed by the natives ; and he, 
into whose house one of them enters, thinks 
himself most fortunate. One day, when 
thirty or forty canoes surrounded the vessel, 
an iguana was discovered near the middle 
of the river, proceeding to Peter's side, 
which is opposite to Bonny, when all the 
canoes immediately pushed off ; and great 
was the contention among them, as to who 
should reach the reptile first, and ferry it to 
the spot, to which it seemed to be bending 
its course. When they returned, I joked 
with them, and stated my belief that their 
hurry proceeded not so much with a view 
to help the iguana quickly over the river. 
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as to prevent the Calabar Jew Jew (the 
shark) from catching it : but they said the 
shark dare not touch it. Had there not, 
however, been at the time a strong tide 
running when the sharks usually remain at 
the bottom, the Calabar deity would have 
swallowed at a mouthful the Bonnians' x>b-^ 
ject of adoration. The sharks in this river 
are enormously large; and so numerous 
that scarcely any living thing that, falls 
overboard escape them, however promptly 
assistance may be rendered : and I have 
witnessed some distressing scenes caused by 
them. This voracious fish is, as I have 
before remarked, the Calabarians' Jew Jew ; 
and a great number of them frequent tJie 
creek before the town, where they are re- 
gularly fed. A criminal is compelled to 
swim over the creek, which is a species of 
ordeal; and a more certain means of de- 
stroying him could scarcely be devised, 
yet giving him something like a chance 
for his life, for not one in twenty 
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escape : those who do are pronounced in- 
nocent. 

At the entrance of these rivers (Bonny 
and Calabar), salt is made from sea-water, 
and of a good quality ; and tobacco is cul- 
tivated, and brought from the interior for 
sale. Much of its pungency and flavour is 
lost, by being too highly dried, apparently 
by fire. It is spun in lengths, and resembles 
in thickness that which is manufactured in 
the Brazils. Yams are fine and abundant; 
but poultry and goats (the only stock to be 
had here) are scarce and dear. Tumbo, 
the native name for palm wine, is very 
plentiful during the dry season ; and the 
natives take great delight in drinking it in 
large libations from ox horns, of as great 
dimensions as they can obtain from Europe. 

Human sacrifices are common. When a 
chief dies, many of his wives are destroyed, 
and interred with him. 

jSome of th^ traders have become ex- 
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tremely opulent in consequence of the great 
extent to which the trade in slaves has 
been carried on by them, and are in pos- 
session of European articles to a consi- 
derable amount, especially unwrought iron 
and copper. There is so large a mass of 
the former accumulated in King Pepple's 
house, that it is supposed, by its continually 
imcreasing quantity, to be buried as many 
feet under the ground as above it ; viz. six 
or eight feet. 

A trader here, named John Africa, and 
who has been several voyages to England, 
is endowed with an extraordinary memory, 
I have known him to have open running 
accounts with fourteen or fifteen vessels at 
the same time, wherein the debit sides ex- 
hibited long lists of various articles received 
by him at difierent periods on credit ; yet, 
he could tell to a bunch of beads the exact 
state of each account when he came to settle 
it, although he could neither read nor 
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write« He possesses a natural talent for 
irony, which the following anecdote will 
show : — 

A considerable part of the town was 
destroyed by fire, on which occasion many 
of the traders lost much property, one of 
whom was John Africa, The captains of 
the vessels then in the river went on shore 
to condole with them on their loss, and to 
offer them such assistance as they had the 
power of granting. On landing, they found 
the principal men assembled together, and 
joined them. Soon afterwards, John Africa 
commenced an harangue, and stated the 
great loss he with others had sustained by 
the fire, and, directing his discourse to one 
of the captains in particular, said, *^ Me 
tank you too much : you be proper man for 
dis country. Me lose all ting, no more two 
puncheon brandy me get you ship. Him 
no burn ; fire no make him burn. Bonny 
man tank you enough. You brandy won't 
burn ; too much water live dere :** mean- 
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ing that there was more water than brandy 
in the puncheons. These satirical remarks 
were delivered by him in so dry and sar- 
castic a manner, and with so much gravity 
of countenance, that the brandy-and-water 
captain became the laughing-stock of the 
company, and was so mortified, that he 
made a precipitate retreat, vowing venge- 
ance against the black cynic, for holding 
him up to ridicule. 

I once observed this African bestow a 
valuable present on a captain, in so delicate 
a manner, as would have done honour to an 
European of refined sentiment. The cap- 
tain was a great favourite of his ; and the 
ship which he commanded, being on the 
point of sailing, he went on board to take 
leave of him. Having done so, and got 
into his canoe, he dropped astern under the 
cabin port, and put through it, into the 
cabin, three elephant's teeth, weighing at 
least forty pounds each : he then called out 
to the captain, <* Da someting for buy 
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your woman cloth,** (meaning his wife in 
England); and paddled away as fast as 
possible. 

The town, off which the ships anchor in 
Old Calabar river, is called Duke's Town, ^' 
and is about fifty miles from the sea. The 
town where the King resides, which is 
called King's Town, is a few miles to the 
north-east of the former. 

The people of Old Calabar have, for a 
long period, dealt in the productions of the 
soil, as also in slaves ; and have exported, 
annually, seven or eight hundred tons of 
palm oil, besides barwood. It is probable, 
that their attention was first directed to the 
manufacture of palm oil, in large quantities, 
in consequence of Bonny becoming the 
great slave market, and monopolizing the 
trade in slaves, which Old Calabar carried 
on to a considerable extent before it ; but 
which the chiefs of Old Calabar lost, by 
exacting from the vessels trading, exor- 
bitant duties or customs. 
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Many of the natives write English ; an 
art &st acquired by some of the traders' 
sons, who had visited England, and which 
they have had the sagacity to retain up 
to the present period. They have esta- 
I blished schools and schoolmasters, for the 
purpose of instructing in this art the youths 
belonging to families of consequence. 

An extensive trade in slaves has been 
carried on at Camaroons, where also a 
larger quantity of ivory is procured, and of 
a superior quality to that of any other port 
in Africa. A considerable proportion of 
the negroes, obtained both here and at Ga- 
boon, are a miserable race of beings, and 
held in but little estimation in the West 
Indies. They appear to be the descending 
link in the great animal chain, which con- 
nects man with the ourang outang. Their 
foreheads are short, oval, and receding; 
eyes close together ; noses scarcely above 
the level of the cheeks ; mouths wide, and 
projecting; receding chins; hair, thinly 
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sown, soft and woolly j narrow chests, long 
bodies, abdomens protuberant, short lower 
extremities, and long arms ; legs without 
calves and long feet. They have poor con* 
stitutions, and, when assailed by disease, 
generally sink under it. 

At both these places palm oil is an article 
of trade ; and at Gaboon some ivory is also 
procured, and bar wood in abundance, and 
of good quality. 

Along the line of coast from Benin to 
Gaboon, the wet season is of much longer 
duration and more intense than in the Grold 
Coast; and the storms of thunder and 
lightning most terrific. One, that occurred 
when I was there, will probably never be 
forgotten by any of those who witnessed it, 
during their lives. 

At midnight, in the month of October, a 
dark dense cloud came from the north* 
west, and appeared to become stationary 
over the ships (sixteen in number), in 
Bonny river. There was scarcely a breath 
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of wiud stirring, and a few large drops of 
rain fell at intervals. In this cloud, as in a 
focus, there appeared to have been collected 
all the electric matter which the heavens 
contained. Streams of liquid fire continued 
to pour down from every part of it to the 
earth for an hour and a half; axid the Q6i3e, 
which the thunder made at the commence^ 
ment of every clap, and which was simulttk-f 
neous with the lightning, was like the whi^ 
zing of large shot and shells passing over the 
vessel, followed by noises, as if ten thi[>^-^ 
sand cart loads of timber and stones h^ 
been thrown down. What rendered G*ir 
situation very dangerous, was, having cifBe 
hundred and twenty barrels of gun-pow^ 
der in the between decks. Fortuiiately np 
accident happened to any of the shipping. 

During the months of January, and Fe- 
bruary, tfeere occur here what the nativea 
call smokes^, from the atmosphere beiog 

* The natives apply the Englidi word smoke (ariaiiig 
£rom fire) to a dense £og, in thek conversation witk£u» 
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rendered $o extretrieJy thick, that objects 
cannot be seen at the distance of a horn' 
dred yards, except when the sun is tiedt 
the meridian, wfcen it clears away a little. 
These smokes are accompanied by a mode- 
rate northeast wind, which frequently con- 
tinues six weeks, and produces on plants 
the same effect as the barmattan, by withear- 
ing their leaves ; and precisely as the blasts 
or north wind, does on the cotton plant and 
the other vegetable productions of GiiyaiHu 
The thermometer generally sinks ten de- 
grees, and the native* feel the change so 
sensibly, that they wrap their bodies up in 
cloth very closely, and have fircs^ comtantly 
in their houses. Ttieir skins have at this time 
a white scurf upon it, and this season is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to them. The f%gii^ 
of a vessel acquires hardness, and rattles as 

ropeBBBs^ m they have ifot m tli^ own Iai|guige> tatf 

tkat which they use Ibr snioke ariaing firam ire. 
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if it were frozen, from the peculiar astrin- 
gency, which the air at this time seems to 
possess. 

The north-east end of the island of Fer- 
NANDiPO bears south-west from the high land 
of Camaroons, distance ten leagues. 

This island has considerable elevation, 
and several of the hUls, which have conical 
forms, are probably of volcanic origin. They 
rise apparently 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and are covered with wood to their 
summits. This high land is often visible from 
Bonny Bar, a distance of twenty leagues. 

It has been peopled from the neighbour- 
ing continent by malefactors and run-away 
slaves, who are determined to sell their 
liberty dearly, and any persons attempting 
to deprive them of it will have cause to 
regret their temerity. 

The Spaniards, or Portuguese, had once 
a footing upon it, but were compelled to 
abandon it. It is very fruitful, yielding, on 
the low lands, great abundance of yams, of 
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a very fine quality. Hogs, goats, and poul- 
try, are also very plentiful and cheap. No 
person ought to land upon it without being 
protected by a powerful escort, well armed; 
and even then it will be necessary to be con- 
stantly on his guard. 

The island of Princes bears SW. ^ W. 
from Fernandipo, distance twenty-eight 
leagues, and belongs to the crown of Portugal. 
It has considerable elevation, and the hills 
are conical, and wooded to their summits. 
The harbour, which is on the east side of 
the island, is excellent, partially exposed 
to the violence of the tornadoes ; but as the 
anchoring.ground is composed of a stiff te- 
nacious clay, and the mouth of the harbour 
narrow, which prevents much sea setting 
into it, it rarely occurs that any accident 
happens to the shipping. Two small re- 
doubts defend the entrance, and are garri- 
soned by a black militia. 

The natives are generally black, and the 
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&w CQlour^d people that are natives, are of 
a mixed iaee$ the fiirmer are principaUy 
slaves, and speak a patois language, partly 
Pcurtuguese a^d parfij African. 

There are a few schooners of fifty or sixty 
tons' burthen, which trade with the neigh-p 
bouring continent for slaves and ivory. 

The island is thickly wooded, and, where 
cultivated, yields abundance of calavaqcies 
and manioc, from the latter of which is ma^ 
nufactured &rina. In calavancies and fari- 
na the natives deal largely with those vessels 
that call for refreshments. The tide rises 
and falls four feet, and the climate is very 
unhealthy. The water procured here is 
very good, and conveniently situated for 
getting on board. 

The island of St. Thomas is of conside- 
rable extent and great fertility; it bears 
south-west from the island of Princes, dist- 
ance twenty-seven leagues. 

The hUls of this island ajre high, conical. 
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and covered with wood; the face of the low 
country, at the north-east end, is undu- 
lating, and adorned with luxuriant verdure, 
and exhibits manyfineplantationsof the sweet 
casdvi and calavancies, also groves of cocoar 
nut and plantain. St Thomas is some- 
times visited by slave-ships requiring re- 
freshments and water ; but, as tornadoes 
blow here with unusual violence, and the 
bay where vessels anchor is open and en- 
tirely exposed to their violence, they in 
general call at Princes island ill preference, 
particularly during the tornado season. 

The town of Chaves, at the bottom of 
the bay is the usual place where the go- 
vernor-in-chief resides, and there is a tolera- 
ble fortification to defend it, garrisoned by 
a motley militia. The peculation is chiefly 
black, the major part of whom are slaves. 

The island of Annabona is distant from 
from St. Thomas thirty-two leagues, bear- 
ing south-west southerly. It is a beautiful 
little island, and inhabited wholly by blacks. 
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who call themselves subjects of the crown 
of Portugal. 

There is an open bay on the north-east 
side where vessels may anchor in twenty*- 
five fathoms water, about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. Vessels from the bight of 
Benin call here sometimes, and obtain a few 
goats, poultry, and cocoa-nuts. Water is 
difficult to get, in consequence of the heavy 
surf, and that in the vicinity of the bay is 
impregnated with saline matter, which ren- 
ders it unwholesome. 

The island bears the form of a cone, round 
the base of which there is thrown out towards 
the sea-shore, a narrow margin, about a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth, which is covered 
with groves of cocoa-nut and plantain : the 
cone itself is beautifully wooded to the sum- 
mit. 

The natives appear simple and inoffen- 
sive, and obtain their subsistence chiefly 
from the sea. Among them are to be ob- 
served many dreadful cases of lues, for the 
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cure of which they do not seem to be in the 
possession of any specific. 

The town is prettily situated on the mar- 
gin of the bay, in a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, and contains probably three or four 
hundred inhabitants. 

Majumba, on the coast of Angola, lies 
in latitudes" 35' south, and longitude 1 1°20' 
east of the meridian of Greenwich. The 
anchorage is a fine sandy bay, about two 
miles deep, and open to the westward. 

There is a small river which runs parallel 
to the beach on the south side of the bay, 
and which joins the sea at its eastern ex- 
tremity. 

We anchored at this place early in Octo- 
ber, when the rains had just commenced, 
and, on landing, we were not a little sur- 
prised and amused at the grotesque figures 
which many of the natives made, who had 
on their heads large wigs, made apparently 
of the bristles of pigs, not a hair of which 
had a curve in it, and at the extremity of 
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each stood a dew-4rop, for it was a mizzling 
rain, with now and then a dash of sunshine* 
At this time the wigs made a very brilliant 
appearance; they were of all colours, al« 
though red and white were the predominant 
ones, which, contrasted with the black vis* 
ages and naked bodies of the wearers, gave 
them a most ludicrous appearance; they had 
been purposely made and carried to Majum* 
ba on speculation, by a Captain Higgin,^ of 
London, an eccentric character. 

The articles of trade here consist princi- 
pally of red-wood and ivory,, both of which 
are considered of a superior quality. 

The town is very small, and may contain 
a population of one thousand inhabitants. 
It is bmlt on the south side of the river, 
w^luch i& very narrow and shallow, and 
abounds in mullet and shell-fish, which, 
with yams, constitute the chief food of the 
natives. 

The first time we paid a visit to king 
iCole, the day was wet, and we found the 
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sable monarch, with half-a*dozen of his 
courtiers, in a wigwam, seated round a fire 
made o£ green wood, which filled the palace 
with so pungent a smoke, that we were glad 
to escape firom the kingly residence Twthout 
much ceremony. 

The country is yery low, and thidkly 
wooded, and the inhabitants seem very 
poor. 

That pjwt of Afirica lying between the 
river l4oanga Lui^ and Cabenda Hook, 
comprises an extent of sea-coa^st of nine lea* 
gues. Malemba is in the centre, and lies 
in latitude 5** 24' south, ^d la"* SO' east of 
the mmdian of Greenwich, and may be 
justly considered as the Montpelier of west- 
em Africa. 

The trading town of MiJ»]5M9A, which is 
under the dominion of a chenoo or chiefs 
residing in a town about twenty nOles from 
the sea, called Chii]^16, is built near the 
jmrgin of a dift that rises abrup% from 
the sea-shore to an elevation of one hundred 
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feet, and is entirely composed of a dusky 
red argillaceous earth. 

On gaining the summit of this clifi^ an 
extensive and beautiful plain presents itseli^ 
as far as the sight can reach to the east and 
south. To the north the country is broken 
with the windings of the Loanga Luiza 
river, the margins of which are finely wood- 
ed. The plain is covered with a luxuriant 
grass, and clumps of trees are scattered 
upon its surface, having the appearance of 
being planted by the hand of man, to afford 
him shelter from the sun and rain, and to 
adorn the landscape. 

The climate of Malemba, when compared 
with that of any other part of Africa which 
I have visited, is very salubrious, owing to 
the dryneiSs of the atmosphere and soil, and 
the absence of those deep forests so com- 
mon in other districts. Masters of vessels, 
and their crews, trading here, have, in con- 
sequence, almost uniformly enjoyed good 
health. 
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If salubrity of climate, then, were the only 
advantage which Malemba possessed over 
other parts of Africa, between the rivers 
Senegal and Congo, it would well deserve 
the consideration of his Majesty^s govern- 
ment, in the event of contemplating the 
establishment of another colony, besides 
that of Sierra Leone, of the negroes cap- 
tured in vessels trading for slaves contrary 
to law ; whether their views might not be 
advantageously directed hither, as a place 
where the experiment would be more likely 
to be attended with success than on the 
Gold Coast ; because it would be here that 
those Europeans, whose province it would 
be to watch over an infant colony so com- 
posed, would enjoy that state of health so 
necessary to enable them to superintend, 
and direct personally, and with proper 
effect, the physical and moral energies of 
those Africans committed to their care. 

The Gold Coast is nearly, if not quite, as 
unhealthy as Sierra Leone ; and if the gen- 
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tlemen sent out by the Afiican coimnittee 
to Cape Coast Castle^ were lodged, cm their 
first arrival from Europe^ one mile in the 
interior of the country, instead of within the 
walls of that castle, the fact would too soon 
foe fatally verified. 

The superior healthiness of the castle 
itself may be accounted for» by its southerti 
rampart wall being built on a ledge of rocks 
which project a little way into the sea, and 
against which rocks the sea beats with great 
violence, thereby creating at all times a cdol 
and refreshing current of air within the 
castle. The sea breeze also blows directly 
into it, pure as the element over whiqh it 
wings its course; and, at some seasons of 
the year, this breeze continues blowing days 
and nights without intermission. 

The natives, too, of Angola, and of Ma* 
lemba and Cabenda in particular, are a 
mild, tractable, inoffensive people^ not nt 
all warlike, and form a striking contrast to 
the natives of the Gold Coast, who are tur* 



bulent m disposition, averse fronv vmovti^ 
tion, and over whom the forts have not any 
control beyond the reach of their guiis. 

Cabenda bay, formed by the projection 
of Cabenda hook, a cape to the west, is an 
excellent shelter for shipping, and boats can 
land there at any time, and very generally 
also under the point at Malemba. 

The river Loanga Loiza has also the apn 
pearance of having a navigable entrance, 
although I bdUeve it has not yet been 
explored. 

These are heal advantages winch the Gold 
Coast does not possess, for there is not a 
single place on the Gold Coast where a boat 
can land with safety, except Dixcove and 
Succundee, and even at these places it is 
sometimes very dangerous to make thd 
attempt. 

The natives, as well as the slaves, ob« 1 
taiued at Loanga, Malembs^ Cabenda, and f 
Congo, on the coast of Angok^, haveooe 
unifc^cm chai^acter and appearance^ their 
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skins are very blacky few of them are to be 
found above the middle stature, and the 
majority are below it ; in fact, they may be 
considered as a diminutive people, when 
compared with the natives of Africa (except 
those obtained at Camaroons and Gaboon), 
north of the equator ; their countenances 
are cheerful, placid, and unreflecting ; their 
manners soft and effemmate; and their 
muscles small and flaccid, seldom exhibiting 
the appearance of being enlarged and hard- 
ened by labour, or possessing that smooth 
plumpness which ease and plenty usually 
produce. To extreme indolence may be 
principally attributed this falling-off in sta- 
ture and muscular energy from their black 
countrymen in the north j for although they 
live in a soil by no means wanting in fer- 
tility, yet are they principally dependent 
on its spontaneous productions for food, 
their own labour seldom adding much to 
the bounty of nature. 

Their operations in husbandry ^re ex- 
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tremely limited^ andi the edible vegetables 
which they most cultivate, is the manioc, 
br Sweet Crasavi, to which may be added, a 
Siiidl quantity of inaizie, calavancies, and 
yams ; and even when they have thus ob- 
tained them, they are often too idle to pre- 
pare them in a proper manner, by any 
culinary process, so as to render them nu- 
tritious aliment ; in consequence of which, 
Aeir digestive organs are much weakened, 
and they suflfer from worms, particularly of 
the tense species. 

When the season prdves unfruitful, an J 
the plantain-ti'ee (the bread-fruit tree of 
Africa) does not yielci its usual abundance 
of fitlit, tod oh which they chiefly depend 
for subsistence, the natives of Angola are 
reduced to eitireme want, and feel the 
effects of a f^mitie which a little industry 
would hiave preveiited. 

Oil every other part o!^Aftica where slave- 
shijts resort, the cSJitaifls of these stiips 
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depend on the country supplying a certain 
portion of food adapted to the habits and 
constitution of the negroes they may obtain 
at them ; on the windward coast they pro- 
cure rice ; op the Gold Coast maize ; at 
Wydah, Ardrah, and Lagos, maize and ca- 
lavancies ; at Benin, Bonny, Calabar, and 
Camaroons, yams ; but, on the coast of 
Angola, the natives have no superfluity of 
provisions to sell, in consequence of whichj 
vessels frequenting it are compelled to 
bring with them, from Europe, sufficient 
food to feed the negroes while accumu- 
lating on board the ships, and during their 
passage to the West Indies. 

To indolence, then, may be chiefly attri- 
buted the diminutive stature of the natives 
of Angola, because their soil is fertile, and 
their climate, in many parts, very superior 
to any north of the equator : and the same 
cause, no doubt, operates to produce that 
effeminacy and want of martial spirit ob- 
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servable in their character. In the West 
Indies they are valued chiefly for their 
superior docility, which renders them good 
- domestic slaves and artificers. For field 
labour, particularly on sugar estates, they 
are much too lightly framed. 
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S|pft8onsr-4ianBattaB : theory (xmeerBui^ it-i-Tra^e Mid 
productions ofAjErac»"'"-t/aiigpiiige--rReMffl 
>— Civilization of the Inhabitants : opinion concem-- 
ing it — ^Niger: remarks on the various opinions 
concerning its termination — Geological observations-— 
Kivers-— Quadrupeds — ^Birds — Insects. 

The seasons in Africa may be divided 
into wet and dry : the wet commencing, 
north of the equator, in the month of May, 
and terminating in July, when the dry be- 
gins ; although heavy showers of rain fall 
during the months of October and Novem- 
ber, which enables the Africans to reap 
a second harvest of maize : but the rains 
commence and terminate six weeks earlier 
near the equator, than at the northern 
boundary, where the periodical rains cease. 
To the southward of the equator, rains 
begin to fall in October, which continue 
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till Januarf) but subject to the settle va- 
riations as nofth of the equator, the sefiEisons 
being governed by the earth's place on thfe 
ecbpldc. 

The wet season is always ushered kr by 
tremendous tornadoes^ which occiii' alfitost 
daily for a fortnight oir three w^eks previott8( 
to its commencem^ent. 

The baarmattan wkid blows generally oilce 
or twice duting the months aS January aiftd 
Eidbruai^ : it soiftetimes lia^ts a fortnight^ 
but more frequently only three or fonar 
days. Fi'om Cape de Verd to Gape Pialm As, 
the direction from which thi^ wind blows is 
north-east; but from the latiet j^ce to* 
Bemn, ENE by compass. 

In one of my passages between the Cape 
de Verd islands and the continent of Africa, 
in the month of January, a harmattan com* 
menced, which continued four days. The 
atmosphere^ during this period, was sb 
liazy, that we could not discern- atiy object 
fifty yards fr oim the vessd, in aiF^ dire^on% 
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But this haze is not like that vrhich aceom*^ 
panies the easterly wind of Europe, but is 
more intense ; for it is occasioned by an 
impalpable powder floating in the atmo* 
sphere, which, in this instance, adhered to 
those parts of the s^ls of the vessel that 
received the greatest impulse from the 
wind, and gave them the same colour and 
appearance as if they had been immersed in 
a tan-pit. The powder, when collected^ 
had an earthy smell, and its colour very 
much resembled clay. 

On the Gold Coast, as also in the bight 
of Benin, the harmattan, or north-easterly 
wind, is not accompanied witii so dense a 
haze as the one experienced off the Cape 
de Verd islands, but is invariably caused 
by that impalpable powder floating in the 
atmosphere, in greater or lesser quantities, 
according to the distance from the desert 
from which it emanates. When off the 
Cape de Verds, we were near the western 
extremity of the great desert of Sahara^ 
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This accounts for the great quantity of 
powder floating in the atmosphere during 
the harmattan, which we there experienced, 
as there can be little doubt that this du§t is 
raised into the air by whirlwinds from the 
face of the desert. In fact, I consider it 
as analagous to those winds which blow 
from the north, and that prevail occasionally 
on the coast of Guyana, and also at Jamaica, 
during the same period of the year ; but 
tempered and modified in its passage across 
the desert, to the western shores of Africa, 
near the equator. This wind, on first 
reaching the great desert from the north, 
is doubtless violent ; and, in displacing the 
heated air from its surface, creates those 
whirlwinds which raise into the atmosphere 
the fine impalpable powder which occasions 
the haziness before noticed. The extreme 
aridity of the desert deprives it also of 
every particle of moisture j therefore the 
greediness observable in it afterwards, in 
absorbing the juices of plants, and the 
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moisture from all bodies mih \iihic\k it 
comes in contact^ may be accounted tot. 
The reduction observaUe in the tern* 
perature of the atmosphere, the thermor 
meter generally falling from five to ton den 
grees of Fahreqheifs scale, is causec^ I 
presume, by the rapid evaporation gcung cm 
at this period, and the rays of the sim being 
obstructed in their passage to the earth, by 
the state of the ajtmosphere } for the sun a<^ 
noon-day may be lodked at with the naked 
eye, and is seen but di^y, as through a 
smoked glass^ 

The general direction of the currents 
between Cape Palmas and Bonny, is easterly,, 
varying in velocity from twelve miles in 
twenty-four hours, to thirty miles in the 
same time. From April to Septeix^ber, the 
current runs with the greatest rapidity to 
the eastward ^ but from the latter end of 
September to March^ it sets occasionally to 
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the westward. The harmattan wind is 
always accompanied }fy a westwardly cur- 
rent ; and a tor9ado give^ 9Xf^ impulse to 
the water in th^ same direction,t whicht fre- 
quently contiijiifQS duriBg a day (xr t^o af- 
terwards. 
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GOLD, 

The country lyipg between Ficaiainiiy 
BassaiD» and Dixcove, berth inclusiye^ may 
be considered as thg^e jmts of fhe^ Gcdd 
Coast where gold of the finest quality is to 
be obtained, and where it is oft^ii meJt with 
in lumps of considerable siz^ or vrhsA. is 
called rock gold, which ti^ ^xd^at snaiU bits 
of quartz sticking in it. 

From Dixcove to Accra, there is also 
much of this metal to be procured^ but of 
an inferior quaUty : and^ during the slare-^ 
trade, a considerable propoictioa of th^ gold 
circulated at Cape Caast> Afiajnafaof]^ kc^ 
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was bought at G^eat and Little Bassam, 
Assinee, Appolonia, and Dixcove, by the 
trading boats belonging to the ships slaving 
on the Grold Coast, and afterwards bartered 
for slaves. This gold was then circulated 
in the Fantee country, adulterated with 
Fantee gold, a distinction given to the latter 
for its inferiority. 

But little gold is to be seen to the east- 
ward of Accra : in fact, the country does 
not produce any; and the use of it is 
almost unknown to the natives of Wydah, 
Ardrah, Lagos, and Benin. 

The mode used by the natives of the 
Gold Coast, for separating the gold from 
the earth which is known to contain it, has 
been already described. 

IVORY. 

There are few places in Western Africa, 
from Sierra Leone to the Cape of Good 
Hope, but where this article, obtained from 
the elephant, and seamorse, or sea-cow, is 
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to be purcbased, al&<mgh more abundantly 
in some places ^bsax others. At the dif- 
ferent towns on the windward coast, a 
small quantity only is to be procured. The 
country extending from Cape Palmar to 
Cape Three Points, trades in this article to 
a considerable amount ; and from llie latter 
place to Accra, the trade in it is very 
limited. From Accra to Bonny the trade 
in it is again extensive, particularly at Popo 
and Benin. Camaroons is celebrated for 
its ivory, which is of a very superior quality, 
being less porous, and more free from flaws 
than that which is obtained at the former 
places. A very considerable quantity is 
procured on the coast of Angola, parti- 
cularly at Ambrize, Loango, and Majumba. 

PALM OIL. 

This oil is extracted from the palm-nut, 
which is about the size, and has the ap- 
pearance, of a chestnut ; but having a large 
stone in the centre, to which the pulp that 
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covers itv and ficom which alone the oil ia 
extracted, bears a small proportion* The 
maimer of extracting it is by throwing tibe 
nuts into hot^water;. then cmshixig them 
la wooden mortars^ when they are again 
thrown into hot«water, and die oil olitained 
by squeezing diem in the hands in. this 
state, until it floats on the surface, Saxa 
K^iich it is skimmed. The tract of country 
situated li)etween Lages and Camarootns is 
most £ivourable to the growth of that 
fljyecies of palm which produces it; and a^ 
krg^ qiMUitily is^ annually exported to Li* 
v^ool £rom Old Catabas* and Bonny. 

DYE-WOOPS. 

Barwood grows, in great abundance, in 
the country surrounding Old Calabar, Ga- 
boon, and Majiunba. That of the growth 
of Majumba is held in most estimation, as 
containing the greatest quantity of colour- 
ing matter^ Camwood is obtained princi* 
pally ait Sierra Lecioe and its iridmty. 
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The indigo plant is indigenous to most 
parts of Africa. The dye from it is very 
successfully used by the natives of Ardrah, 
Hio, and J^boo. There are many other 
dyes, particularly a fine bright yellow, 
which the Africans cannot render perma- 
nent, probably from the want of chemical 
knowledge. 

THE COTTON PLANT AND SUGAR-CANE 

Are found growing spontaneously in 
many parts of Africa j the former might be 
cultivated with great success, particularly 
upon the sea-coast from Popo to Lagos, aiid 
also at Malemba. 

« 

GRAIN, &C. 

Rice is the principal grain cultivated ott 

the windwalrd coast, maize on the Gold 
Coast, maize and calavancies on thaf 
part extending from the volta to Benin, 
and from the latter place to Camaroons, 
yams. 
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PEPPER. 

Besides the pepper common to tropical 
countries, Africa 3nields that called Mala- 
getta, or grains of paradise. There is also 
at Popo and Wydah, a pepper which grows 
wild that bears so strong a resemblance to 
the black pepper of Sumatra, that it might 
easily be mistaken for it ; the only difference 
is in the size of the berry, that of Sumatra 
being larger. 

HONEY AND WAX. 

The woods on the west qoast of Afiiica, 
particularly those which have open dry coun- 
tries in their vicinity, have in them vast 
quantities of bees, exactly resembling the 
bees kept in hives in Europe. Therefore 
honey and wax are to be had in these places 
in abundance. 



POT-ASH AND BARILLA. 

Might be obtained in any quantity, if it 
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became with the natives of Africa an object 
of export: the only difficulty they would 
experience, would be m refining it, andob*^ 
taining casks sufficiently tight to pack itim 
They manufacture a quantity for their own 
consumption; and there are some of the 
plants of the salsola, which grow on the 
banks of the rivers, that yield, on calcina- 
tion, an immense quantity of saline matter 
in proportion to others y and from which 
barilla is extracted. 

TIMBER. 

A species of oak, of excellent quality, 
and large enough for naval purposes, is to 
be obtained at Sierra Leone, Bonny, and 
the Calabars ; also on the borders of many 
of the rivers. Hard-wood, adapted for mill- 
machinery, and such Uke purposes, is <;om« 
mon on the high lands. 

GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The shore from Cape Palmas to the high 

8 
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land of Drewin is rocky, althougb th6 
country, to the east and West of Dfewiii H 
but little elevated aibore the sea. The 
hills of Drewin site of ittodemte height, rise 
abraptly from the sea-^hore, and a|>pe£tr 
unconnected with any chain of hills in thd 
interior ; for the face of the country frotti 
hence to Cape Appolonia, as far as the eye 
can t^ach from the mast-head of a vessel, is 
extretnely low. The rocks of Bereby, 9i. 
Andrew, and Drewin, are composed of sand- 
stone, having quartz pebbles mixed up in 
it The low country is composed of red 
loam, vegetable motdd^ and sand. 

At Appolonia commences ar range of hills, 
or what may be called an undulating coui^- 
try which contiirties to Barracoo, Not any 
g£ these hflls have a gteater apparent eleva- 
tion than fou* or five hundred feet, and few 
of them so much, except the DeviPs Hilf; 
and that of Ningo : they are all thickly 
wooded.' The rocks along^ this shore have 
the same ckafact^r as those e^ Drewin, but 
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rthe hills are principally composed of cky 
slate. Along this line of country, much 
of the gold circulated in the Fantee country 
is obtained. 

From the river Volta, to within twenty or 
thirty miles of the river Formosa, the coun- 
try is level ; and report states such to be 
the case three or four hundred miles int6 
the interior ; it is so low, that on approach- 
ing it from the sea, the trees are first visible. 
The substratum is generally stiff red clay, 
covered with vegetable mould and sand, in 
which a stone the size of a walnut is not to 
be met with ; and those which are employed 
for grinding corn, are either brought from 
the Gold Coast, or from the westward, near 
the Ningo hills. There is a mountain to 
the north-west of Dahomy, called Boagry, 
where, I have been informed, stones for 
grinding com h&ve also been obtained. 

From a point about eight leagues to the 
fvestward of the river Formosa, commences 
that large alluvial tract of land which ex- 

N 
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tends to the southward of Cape Formoarac, 
and from thence to the eastward to the river 
Del Rey about two hundred miles, and 
from the sea board into the interior of the 
country, sixty or seventy. It is covered 
with an impenetrable forest, growing out of 
a muddy soil j much of which is covered 
with water, some inches deep. 

Afewleagues to the southward ofDelRey, 
there are some moderately high hills, called 
the high land of Camaroons, the altitudes of 
which have been much magnified by some 
travellers, who were probably deceived, in 
consequence of the surrounding country 
being a few feet only above the level of the 
sea, which gave them, in their eyes, a degree 
of consequence they would not have merited 
had they been placed in an elevated country. 
These hills have the appearance of being of 
volcanic origin, and no doubt are so, as are 
also those of the islands of Fernandipo, St. 
Thomas, Princes, and Annabona, which all 
lie nearly in a direct line from each other. 
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extending from the north-east to the south- 
west, to the distance of one hundred nauti- 
cal leagues. 

RIVERS. 

The first river of any consequence, to the 
eastward of Cape Palmas, except that of 
Cavally, is St. Andrew's, which has a very- 
shallow entrance, navigable only by small 
craft. 

Cape Lahoo ; the entrance narrow, and 
the bar so shallow, that the sea constantly 
breaks upon it. It is at all times danger- 
ous, even for small boats, to attempt a pas- 
sage into it; and many lives have been lost 
in consequence of the obstinacy of masters 
of vessels persisting in making the expe- 
riment, notwithstanding the natives had 
strongly endeavoured to impress them with 
the danger of doing so. 

Grand Bassam is equally dangerous to 
approach as Cape Lahoo river. 

Assinee, the same. 

N 2 
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Chamah, or St. John's, possesses much 
the same facilities of navigation as St. An- 
drew's. Large canoes, that are made of the 
ceiba, or silk cotton- tree, are brought down 
this river, a little way from the interior, to 
Chamah, and are purchased chiefly by the 
Portuguese, who trade at Wydah, Ardrah, 
and Lagos. 

Elmina, an insignificant stream. 

Sacoom, the same. 

The Volta is a river of much greater 
inagnitude than any of the former ; but its 
"entrance is choaked by a flat of hard sand, 
which extends across it, and renders it im- 
passable, even for small craft. 

Popo, the embouchure of a lagoon, the 
eastern extremity of which is lost in a morass, 
one mile from the sea-shore, and this morass, 
intersects the road to Ardrah. 

Lagos river is only about five or six hun- 
dred yards wide at its entrance, although it 
has been dignified as one of the embouchures 
of the Niger. In my opinion, it merely 
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empties into the sea the overflowings of two 
lakes, those of Cradoo and Ardrah ; and at 
no very remote period probably, the sea- 
shore was continuous across where its mouth 
now is, and formed a narrow neck of land, 
which separated those lakes from the ocean ; 
but which boundary the heavy periodi- 
cal rains and sea demolished, by which 
means their waters found a quicker junc- 
tion with the sea than by the Formosa. In 
confirmation of which, the bar is form- 
ed of hard sand, commences close to its 
mouth, and extends only three or four 
hundred yards to seaward ; and is so shal- 
low, that it is dangerous for boats draw- 
ing more than six or seven feet water to 
pass it. 

Formosa, or Benin river, is two miles 
wide at its entrance A*om the sea, and has 
across it a bank of mud, extending to sea- 
ward three-quarters of a mile, on which 
there are only twelve feet of water at spring 
tides. Vessels, who§e draft of water does 
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not exceed nine or ten feet, may generally 
pass it in safety, by taking the proper time 
of tide for doing so. A few miles from the 
sea, this river is only half a mile wide, and 
at New Town, little more than four or five 
hundred yards : much more importance has 
been given to it than it deserves. At New 
Town, it sends off two branches, nearly 
equal in magnitude to the main trunk, one 
of which runs to the north-east, and com- 
municates with Gatto ; and the other to the 
eastward, which joins the river Forcados. 
The direction of the main trunk is about 
NE. by E. or ENE. ; and at fifty miles from 
the sea, the river, according to the report 
of the natives, is not navigable for vessels 
of fifty tons burthen. The depth of water, 
in any part of this river, does not exceed 
four fathoms. 

Bonny river at its entrance is six or seven 
miles wide, but it is also the embouchure 
of the river of New Calabar. . A few miles 
from the sea, these rivers become contracted. 
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the former not exceeding half a mile in 
width, and the latter is much less; one 
comes from north-west, the other from the 
north-east. 

Old Calabar river is one of considerable 
magnitude, and Duke's Town, at which the 
vessels trade, and off which they sure moored, 
is fifty miles from the sea ; the land about 
it is moderately elevated, dry, and habitable. 
A line drawn from north-east to south-west, 
to cut through Gatto and Duke's Town, 
would probably separate the wet alluvial 
tract in the bight of Benin from the dry 
land. 

Del Rey river is wide at the entrance, 
and so near that of Old Calabar, that ves- 
sels have often mistaken and entered it for 
the latter. 

The six rivers situated between Cape 
Formosa and Bonny have, in appearance, 
navigable entrances, although they have not 
been explored. They communicate with 
each other by creeks, in the interior, ac- 
cording to the reports of the natives. In 
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fact, the canoes which I saw at Warre, be-» 
longing to New Calabar, must have crossed 
these rivers in their passage. 

QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, INSECTS^ FISH. 

This country, placed so near the equator 
9S this porti(Hi of western Africa (extending 
from Cape Palmas to Congo) is, and pos- 
sessing a moist atmosphere and a fertile soil^ 
properties so favourable to the production 
and multiplication of vegetable and animal 
life, has its surface covered with txees and 
plants of luxuriant growth, its woods te-^ 
nanted by innumerable animals, and its 
waters teeming with every variety of fish 
commcm to tropical climates. What a con- 
trast it presents to the cold, ice-bound, ste- 
rile shores of Greenland; it exhibits, indeed, 
such a contrast, that a traveller, who has 
visited each of these countries, ought scarce- 
ly to be accused of impiety, if he enjtertained 
an opinion, that the sun was the fountain 
of life, and its rays the streams by which 
that life was tji*ansmitted to the earth. 
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That elephants are extremely numerous 
may be inferred from the vast number of the 
tusks of these animals purchased annually by 
Europeans. Theyau'egen^ally^otwithbaUa 
made of malleable iron, the marks of whidh 
are often visible on the tusks ; and sometimes 
the elephants have been so recently killed 
that when the tusks have been brou^bt to 
me for sale, I have observed ligaments of 
the gum perfectly fresh, adhering to them. 
Their flesh and fat is much esteemed by the 
blacks, the former as food and the latter 
£3r lubricating their skins. 

The hippopotamus, or sea cow, is com^* 
mon in the fresh water rivers or lagoons $ 
it browses on the grass and shrubbery grow- 
ing on their margins, but is so shy and cau- 
tious, that it seldom permits any person to 
come within musket^hot of it 

Leopards, wolves, hyasnas, and jackals, 
are numerous, and frequently commit greaJt 
depredations in the folds where sheep and 
goats are placed in the nighty for greater 

8 
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security, although these folds are erected 
near and often adjoitiing the houses of their 
owners. Antelopes of various sizes are 
plentiful, and a beautiful little animal of 
this species, the Africans sometimes domes- 
ticate. 

But few horses are to be seen near the 
sea-coast, except at Ardrah, to which place 
they are brought from Hio. They are 
small sprightly animals, and indigenous to 
the country. The cattle are generally of a 
small breed, not unlike those reared in the 
highlands of Scotland. The entire carcass 
of one of them seldom exceeds three hundred 
pounds in weight. These, as well as sheep, 
which are long-legged and hairy, as also 
goats ; are indigenous to Africa. 

The birds of prey are eagles and vultures; 
the latter are the scavengers of tropical coun- 
tries, and are so fearless of man, in conse- 
quence of the protection they receive from 
him for their useful qualities, that in some 
of the African towns they will scarcely move 
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out of the path where he is walking. Many 
of the small birds have beautiful plumage ; 
among which may be enumerated many va- 
rieties of the king's-fisher, that frequent the 
creeks and pools of water. In the woods 
are to be found turtle-doves, and parrots of 
almost every description that is common to 
tropical countries. A small bird of the 
colour and size of a house-sparrow, is the 
only bird whose notes may be considered 
melodious. 

Of the lizard species, the alligator is the 
most formidable ; but it is a timid animal, 
and never attacks man, except when he is 
in the water. The iguana ranks next in 
size ; the flesh of which is by many esteemed 
a dainty. There is a great variety of the 
smaller kinds of lizards, or fly-catchers, the 
colours of many of which are extremely 
beautiful, and among them may be ranked 
the chameleon. 

Monkeys, both of the short and long-tailed 
^ecies, are common, particularly the latter; 
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also |t great variety of squirrels. There i$ 
9 beautifiil and perfect little animal of this 
species to be met with at Loanga, which is 
not larger than a mouse ; the colour of its 
hair 19 silver gray, and its bushy tail» when 
mgry, swells to the siz^ of its body. 

Of the reptile species there is almost every 
variety, snakes, rats, buU.frogs, scorpions, 
centipedes, spiders, and bats of an enor* 
inpus size- 
Insects of every kind abound. On the 
GoldCi^st there is a speqies of lyttae, having 
the exact colour and resemblance of the 
Spanish fly, and emitting in its living state 
a mpst powerful aromatic smeU, but whether 
it has the vesicating quality of the latter or 
not, I cannot say, as I never saw the expe- 
riment made. Ants are extremely nume- 
rous, and that destructive species called the 
termees, is very common, particularly at 
Wydah and Ardrah, where they are called 
bug-a-bug. flies, which in respiring emit 
light, are always visible in darjc nights, and 
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there is a species of large horse-fly at Benin, 
whose proboscis punctures the skin like a 
lancet. 

Fish abounds in most of the rivers, par- 
ticularly mullet of a large size and superior 
flavour ; but the sea supplies those people 
living near its shores with their chief varied- 
ties. Along the line of coast extending 
from Sierra Leone to Popo, fishing is a 
source of livelihood to many of the inhabi- 
tants, who carry on the business not only to 
supply their own wants, but for the purpose 
of curing them, and sending them into the 
interior for sale. From Fopo to Old Cala- 
bar, the natives daive no advantage from 
the sea, and it is seldom that any of them 
passes the surf in a canoe, although they 
are well acquainted with the management of 
this kind of craft, as the vast number of very 
large ones to be seen on their lagoons and 
rivers prove. 

Black and hump-backed whales ^re 
verynuBierow during the months of Sep* 
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tember, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, and ai*e often seen near the shore in 
company with their young, which play 
round them, and appear to have a peculiar 
pleasure in flapping their tails against the 
water as they swim. One of these fish, 
about fifty feet long, swam so near the ves- 
sel (then going three and a half knots) that 
a person might easily have jumped from the 
mizen chains upon its back, and it retained 
the position for nearly ten minutes. The oil 
extracted from them, is, I believe, not at all 
inferior to that obtained from the whales of 
Greenland. Those which yield sperma- 
ceti oil, are seldom, or never seen in sound- 
ings, but are frequently met with near th? 
African islands, particularly, those of St. 
Thomas and Princes, and the Cape de Verds, 
and at the same season of the year. Whalers 
know them from the former, when at a great 
distance, by the manner in which the water 
is forced from the nostrils j the former forces 
it out at the top of the head like B,J€t d'eau^ 
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while the latter sends it out obliquely from 
the point of the snout in a spray. I believe 
it has been remarked by an author, that 
whales do not sleep ; but a circumstance 
occurred to a ship in which I was, that has 
left no doubt in my mind that they sleep, 
and sleep soundly too. 

Oh the 30th of November; at three P. M. 
when three degrees to the northward of the 
Cape de Verd islands, and in the meridian 
of Bonavista, the ship going eight knots 
with the wind nearly aft, she struck on a 
whale, and the concussion was so great, as 
to drive the sails so forcibly aback, as nearly 
to carry away the topmast ; a second shock 
instantaneously succeeded the first, and the 
ship's way became almost lost ; in fift;een, 
or twenty seconds, the whale came up under 
the larboard quarter, bleeding most pro- 
fusely, and as we thought, killed, for it 
remained motionless on tlie surface of the 
water as long as we could discern it with 
our glasses, the sea being stained with its 
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blood to a considerable distance around it. 
There were four or five other whales in 
company, which continued to play round 
their dead companion while visible from th^ 
ship. They were of the spermaceti species. 
, The natives of the Gold Coast keep at a 
respectful distance from these monsters 
of the deep, as they have some tradition 
amongst them, of several fishers and their 
canoes having been destroyed by them. 
Some whalers from Nantucket have occa* 
sionally appeared in the bight of Benin, buf^ 
I believe, were ndt in general successful. 

It is very propable that whales migrate 
when the sun no longer shines within the 
arctic ciccle, and are directed by the same 
instinct in the pursuit of feod, whidi go- 
verns birds and beasts comnKMi to the same 
region of the globe ; but whether they pro- 
ceed ^o fiu: to the southward as the equator, 
or not, is questionable. 'Kie black whale, 
as b^re stated, certainly a^ears in the 
bight of Benin in consid^able numbers 
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during the winter solstice, but notat anyother 
season of the year. , The spermaceti whale, 
although a native of the the torrid zone, is 
often seen to the southward of the tropic of 
Capricorn. They are gregarious, and live in 
families. I have known a south-sea whaler 
to fall in with a family consisting of eight 
or ten in number and to kill the whole l of 
them. The black and the hump-back whales^ 
on the contrary, are commonly seen in pairs,, 
male and female, or the latter with its young. 

On the coast of Angola, locusts are some* 
times seen in immense numbers. 

Soon after an earthquake, or seaquakef 
that' occurred at Cabenda, and . which ex4 
tended to some distance to the southward 
and northward of that port, a flight of J04 
c;usts took^place, that continued three days; 
and three nights, so that the sea was liter^ 
ally covered with their drowned carcases ; 
and the ships' deck, masts, yards, and rigw 
ging swarmed with them, to such exm% 
as to require the constant attention of tjiie 

o 
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crews, to sweep them overboard. The 
earth quake, which had preceded their flight 
only a few hours, drove in upon the sboore 
from the westward several tremendous si^as, 
so as to cause some of the vessels when in 
die trough of them to strike the ground in 
five and a half fathoms water. Mmy of 
the natives, both here, and at Malemba, 
were drowned upon the beach, in conse- 
quen^e of it being ao very Jiarrowr and the 
cliffif which bound it so esit^em^j ;precipji:t« 
eus, that they coqld not escape the over- 
whelming waves which came suddenly upon 
them. To thjLs calamity, was added, the 
destruction of n^my canoes, by thia sudjden 
inundation of the sea ; and the locusts dje* 
stroyed every blade of grass, and all the 
vegetable productions of the soil, for many 
miles rounds 

An extraordinary flight of small butter* 
flies, or moths wijth spotted wings, took place 
at Annamaboo. After a tornado, the wind 
veered to the northward, and blew fcesh 
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from the land with thick mist, which brought 
off £rom the shore so many of these insects, 
that for one hour the atmosphere was so 
filled with them, as to represent a snow 
Morm driving past the veissel at a rapid rate^ 
which was lying at anchor about two nules 
from the fhrne* 

On the same voyage, a swarm of bees 
came on board, and settled on the quarter- 
deck j and another swarm took possession 
of the mast head of one of the shipi's boats, 
on her return from Accra to Annamaboo. 

LAKaUAGE. 

The tower of Babel might have been built 
on the western shores of Africa, five degrees 
north of the equator, and its inhabitants 
dispersed to the north, east, and west, for 
almost every tribe (and they are innumera* 
ble) has a dbtinct langtmge unintelligiUe 
to the others ; and as tiiey have not among 
them any written character, the diffirent 
languages spoken can only be learned in 

o2 
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those countries where they are used, THie 
enunciaticm of all that I have heard spoken ^ 
is soft and harmonious^ and the words^ com- 
posing them abound in vowels^ andgener^ 
ally terminate in them. Their compound 
words seldom exceed four syllables, andfre- 
quendy entire sentences not more. Theif 
language is, of course, adapted to their 
habits and wants ; and : as these are rex-^ 
tremely few and. simple, and nearly similar 
in aU, the construction of the different lan-^ 
guages is the same. ^ >> 

RELIGION. 

The prevailing religion on the western 
coa^ of Africa is polytheism, and the bpi^ 
nicms and feelings of those tribes of Afri^ 
cans, (who believe in good and evil spirits)^ 
concerning the invisible God, are, as may 
be supposed, extremely vague, especially 
;when we know that civiU^ed nations find 
an insurmountable difficulty in embodyii^ 
words that: can convey to the mind,^ ab» 
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sfractedly, a representation of the all-power- 
fiil and beneficent Creator. 
. The evil spirit, contrary to the prevail- 
ing opinion of Christians, though emanating 
probably from the same cause, the blacks 
conceive invariably to be of a white colour, 
assuming various - forrns, to effect various 
malignant purposes; and the / immortality 
of the soul is one of those metaphysical 
questions, thkt never haunts their imagina- 
tion; consequently their hopes and fears, 
as far as respects a future state of existence, 
have no influence whatever on their moral 
conduct. 

• As superstition is the ofi^pring of ^o- 
r^nce, it is to be expected, that the devo- 
tion of the poor untutored Afiicans must 
be grossly idolatrous. 

The fetiche men, or priests^ are generally 
cunning, designing fdlows, who by their 
mummeries of rags and reptiles, keep alive 
their hopes andi&ars as best suits their pur- 
poses, by which means they cheat them oufc 
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of their property ; or, in combination with 
their kings and chiefs, too firequently rob 
them of their liberty also» But, whatever 
are the religious opinions of the neighbour- 
ing nations, or however much at variance 
in form and being the idolatrous object of 
their worship may be, war seldom arises; 
among them in consequence of difference 
of opinion on this subject, except to the 
north and in the interior of Africa, where 
Mohamedanism is known to prevails 

The Dahomians, whose tutelary deity is 
the leopard, conquered the Grewhes, or 
Wydahs, whose object of adoration is a 
snake ; yet, when the leopard commits de- 
predations among the flocks of the latter, 
they destroy it with impunity, as the former 
do the snake, if troublesome in their houses 
or poultry-yards. Perhaps this may be ac- 
counted for by the king of Dahomy*s power 
being so absolute and uncontrolled, that it 
requires no support from the priesthood ; or 
else one might suppose, that he w(»ild sup- 
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port the leopard order of priests against the 
priests of the snake, which is not the case. 

The alligator is the great fetiche at little 
Popo, and this reptile sometimes makes free 
to carry off a child, when bathing in the la* 
goon at that place. At such times, the fe- 
tiche men, in order to support their power 
and credit, are compelled to take the de- 
predator ; and the first alligator they entrap^ 
is passed on the child's parents as such, and 
is sacrificed to the Manes of the deceased. ^ 

The Fantees, who have nearly^ as many 
tutelar deities as there are days in the year, 
yet whose religion hangs more loosely on 
them than most Africans who have any re- 
ligion at all, eat the shark, the New Cala- 
barians' god ; and samya^ its Fantee name, 
they consider as a dish fit to set before a 
king. The canine race, which are the pro- 
tecting deities of the Lagos people, are con- 
sidered, by the natives of Bonny, as the 
greatest dainties ; and the iguana, the Bon- 
niaos' obiect of adoration, is devoured as 
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excellent food by the natives of Benin, and 
probably if the Ibbibbys, or Quaws, could 
conveniently get at the monarch of that na- 
tion, his godship would fare no better than 
the shark, the dog, or the iguana. 
• Circumcision is very commonly practised 
on the natives of western Africa, and where 
the Mahomedan religion is not known ; and 
I could never obtain any other information 
from them relative to this practice, but that 
it was the custom of their forefathers to be 
so marked. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Africa, Malemba, on the 
coast of Angola, excepted, has been gene- 
orally found to be extremely prejudicial to 
the health of newly-imported Europeans. 
There are few persons who have visited 
Africa, but must have observed the baneful 
effects of its poisonous atmosphere on those 
not inured to it, and have seen strangers, 
whom curiosity alone has induced to sleep 
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a night or two on shore, fall victims to its 
malignity. 

Sometimes, indeed, an European appears, 
whose constitution is so happily framed aSv 
to adapt itself to any climate, however bad, 
and who actually enjoys good health with- 
out adopting any unusual caution to pre- 
SeiTeit; while his surrounding companions! 
are daily sinking into the grave, and those 
who survive are to be seen crawling about, 
more like cadaverous spectres, than human 
beings endowed with life. The diiseases to 
which Europeans are liable in this climate, 
are bilious fevers, of the most malignant 
kind; in recovering from which, the pa- 
tients, for many months, labour under ex- 
treme debility, or, probably, intermitting 
fever or dysentery. Calomel appears the 
only safe remedy, administered frequently 
as a strong cathartic. Emetics are often 
attended with the worst consequences, be- 
cause the disease itself is generally accom- 
panied with that irritability of stomach. 
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whioh it is of the utmost importance to 
allay, rather than to excite. 

This extreme unhealthiness arises from a 
moist and hot atmosphere, to which western 
Africa is peculiarly liable, and which is im- 
pregnated with marsh miasmata, and the 
noxious gas evolved from vegetable matter 
in a state of decomposition, the process of 
which is consUmtly going on in a country 
lying so near the equator, but little culti- 
vated, and where the woods are so dense 
as to be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Notwithstanding this climate is found to 
be so extremely prejudicial to the health of 
Europeans, the natives appear to enjoy good 
health, and to live to a tolerably old age. 
The wet season, like our winter, produces 
inflammatory attacks of the lungs and pleu- 
ra, and also catarrh and mumps. The Afri- 
cans seem peculiarly sensible of the least 
change in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere. 

When the small-pox makes its appear- 
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ance, it frequently depopulates entire vil- 
lages } and, as a disease, it is probably the 
greatest scourge the Africans have to con- 
tend ¥dth. It was once so destructive in 
the Dahomian territory, when the writer 
was there, that when the common peojde 
wished to impress on the minds of their 
hearers, the truth of their assertions, ihey 
wished the small-pox might strike them, if 
what they were relating was not true* But 
the king of Dahotny put a stop to the prac- 
tice, by ordering the pubUc criers to pro- 
claim, in all the towns of his dominions, his 
will, that his people shoidd no longer swear 
by that dreadful malady, as to that cause 
alone might be attributed its too frequent 
recurrence. 

The common diseases to which the blackik^ 
ar€ subject, are yaws, a bad cutaneous disM 
ease; also a contagious pustular eruption,' 
elephantiasis, leprosy, and hernia. But few" 
deformed persons are to be met with, s^- 
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though that Itisus natures, the white' negro/ 
bom of black parents, is to be seen in sdmosi 
every populous town. The colour of the 
9kins of these unfortunate persons is a pale 
ash, evidently arising either from the epi- 
dermis or mucous membrane which it covers 
being diseased, for they appear not to per- 
spire freely; they are also generally pur- 
blind, and form . an extraordinary contrast 
to their black parents and companions, in 
whose opinion they are. unfortunately by 
this malady degraded. 
: The melancholy effects of this climate on 
Europeans will probably be best shown^ by 
adding a few. facts to the preceding general 
observations. 

On a voyage to Lagos, and Benin, out of 
a crew consisting of fifly-five persons thirty- 
j^ve died ; among whom, were ^11 the prin-^ 
cipal officers. This mortality arose in con- 
sequence of their being employed, either 
in the factories on shore, or in boats in the 
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rivers. Those, who remained on board of 
the vessel, which was at anchor off the 
coasl^ enjoyed good health. 

At the island of Princes, where the vessel 
called for refreshments, three of the crew; 
consisting <^ the cooper, his mate, and a 
seaman, (and who had previously enjoyed 
excellent health), died,: in consequence of 
their duty requiring them to be much on 
shore. 

On a voyage to the Gx)ld Coast, I was the 
fourth officer that took charge of a &ctory 
at Lagoo ; a town about twenty-three miles 
to the .eastward of Annamaboo, and neat 
the British fort atXantumquerry. At lliis 
place my three predecessors had diedihUttl^ 
more than iiiree mcmths, notwithstanding 
this town is :builtt)n the top of a hill having 
an elevation of three, or four hundred feet^ 
the base of which is washed by. the sea. 

In two voyages to Bonny, I remarked, 
that the coxswains who had charge of the 
boats: that took the captains on shore every 
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evemng (where they remained two or three 
hoursX fi^equently lost theu* lives^ by bemg 
exposed to the effloviay arismg £rom the dhmy 
bed of the credc^ which leaida to the town, 
urieas iitiutd to tibte dunate. The remaind- 
er of the boato* crewst bemg natives^ did not 
of cowsQ sufier. 

Vessels^ which anchor near the south 
point of this creeks (the cemetety of Euro- 
peans, and where many thousands have 
been interred), and which many impru- 
dently do fcMT the paltry convenience of 
husvimg a quicker commumcation with the 
shore,; are m general very sitkly, while 
those lying in ihe middle of the stream re« 
nlaui healthy. 

On a voyage to Benin, wiien the vessel 
havmg a crew of twenty men proceeded 
into that river, and anchored off New Town, 
ten of them died in four weeks, ahhougfa, 
lione of liiem except myself ever went on 
shore. On this voyage, my residence was 
occasionally at Lagos, Badlagry,: Ardrah, 
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Wydah, as well as at Benin ; a^d I remarked, 
that the major part of those officers and 
men, who had occasion to be on shore, at 
any of these places, and were not inured to 
the climate, generally fell victims to it in 
three or four w«eks« I observed the saaae 
to occur at Lagoo on the Gold Coast* 

At Malemba none died, and those who 
had been sick recovered^ except my surgeon, 
who had imprudently, and contrary ta my 
expressA ordeirs^ diept one night on nhwe at 
Accra on the Gold Coast, aind lost hifi lih^ 
by fever, ia fourteen days afterwards. 

In the four following vojages to the Gold 
Coast, the vessels, commanded by me> had 
crews of fifty men eaich, none of whom dii^ 
in conseqpience. of being strictly prohifaited 
from sleeping oa shore, and never alkxwing 
them to be.esqposed tp the rains^ two in- 
stances only excepted* . Que occuzr^c^ m 
consequence of my bising compelledi^ inselfr 
defence,, to establish a factory at Lagoo» 
where three officers diedia thjDee m9fKkh& 

On another occasion^ the goveimor of 
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Dixcove fort prevailed on my second officer 
to allow the armourer of the ship to remain 
on shore for one night, in order to complete 
a job he. had in hand for him, although he 
h&d: been sent by me in the boat to bring 
him on board. The consequence, to the 
poor man was, that he died in three weeks. 

CrVILiZATION. 

The progress of civilization, in any 
x^ountry inhabited by savages, depends 
much on its local situation, 'in its capa* 
bility of carrying on a commercial inter-^ 
course with enlightened nations, who have 
it in their power to introduce amongst itd 
inhabitants the arts of civilized life : and 
climate will also be found powerfully to 
accelerate or retard this advancement. 

Experience has proved that savage na- 
tions, inhabiting maritime countries situated 
in temperate, climates, have emerged from 
a state of barbarism more rapidly than those 
living within the tropics. 

In a climate like that of Britain, where 
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the feverish heats of the torrid zone are 
never felt, nor the rigours of -a Siberian 
winter experienced, man may be supposed 
to be most happily placed for the full de- 
velopement of his* physical and moral 
energies ; and it would hardly be credited 
at this day, were it not handed down to us 
by the most authentic written testimony, 
that, when the Romans first invaded Gaul 
and Britain, they found the natives of these 
countries clothed in skins, and their bodies 
tattooed, and daubed with various coloured 
earths. They found, also, that horrid cus- 
tom to prevail, which seems identified with 
man in a savage state, that of immolating 
human beings upon the altar of their gods, 
by the Druids, who were the sacrificing 
priests. The advantages which climate, 
locality, and conquest, have bestowed on 
these nations, it is unnecessary to remark 
on here, as they are happily very apparent. 
Savages inhabiting a tropical climate, 
require but little raiment or fire. The soil 
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yiddsy almost spontaneoualy> food adequate 
to their support. Bodily exertion is therefore 
seldom used by them» except in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Ease and sensual enjojrments are 
th^ chief delights : and the extreme heat, 
consequent on the locality of their country^ 
powerfiilly contributes to render a state of 
inactivity pleasurable and even necessary. 

The climate of Africa is, therefore, un- 
favourable to any rapid progress being 
made in the civilization of its inhabitants. 

That the Africans are endowed by nature 
with faculties as capable of receiving in- 
struction as the savages inhabiting any 
other country we are acquainted with, is at 
this day not to be questioned^ although 
this climate^ as before remarked, is un- 
favourable to either bodily or mental ex- 
ertion ; and the nature of their civil and 
religious institutions is such, as to place 
them in a state of extreme degradation, for 
Africa is a country chiefly inhabited by ty- 
rants and slaves. 
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The natives of the western shores of 
Africa have certainly local advantages very 
superior to those inhabiting the eastern 
fshoresj because they have a free and easy 
communication with the most enlightened 
nationsof Europe, which the others have not. 
And however justly the trade in slavesy 
carried on by Europeans with the former, 
has been reprobated by enlightened men of 
$dl countries, yet it is probable, that, should 
the Africans ever become a civilized people, 
the foundation of their becoming so will 
have been laid by the slave-trade ; because, 
when the slave-trade is abolished by all 
those nations who have hitherto carried it 
on, on the western shores of Africa, it is 
probable the chie& inhabiting those parts 
will direct their attention to obtaining from 
the soil those products for which they can 
obtain in exchange such articles as they 
have been accustomed to receive in barter 
for slaves. But wherever the trade in slaves I 
exists, the cultivation of the soil, and the a 

p 2 
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obtaining the natural and valuable products 
of the country, for sale to the European^ 
will be neglected. Man is the offspring of 
pleasure, although in Africa he is too often 
the child of misfortune ; and, whether 
there is a demand for liim as an article of 
merchandize, or otherwise, he wiU continue 
to be propagated and reared : and so long 
as he continues to be an object of com- 
merce, he will be preferred to any other, 
because he can be obtained without labour. 
Superior to bales of casks of merchandize^ 
he possesses locomotive powers. Carriages, 
or beasts of burthen, are unnecessary for 
his conveyance to the port of embarkation ; 
for he is himself both the article of mer- 
chandise and the carrier. He can wind 
his way through the intricacies of a forest, 
paddle a canoe across a lake or river ; and 
the only care which devolves on his master 
is /the prevention of his escape, and the 
providing the means of subsistence on the 
road. 
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It is to be presumed, then, that the first 
approaches of the Africans towards a state 
of civilization; and an amelioration of their 
condition, will be first observable in those 
inhabiting the western coast, and after the 
slave-trade has totally ceased to. exist. Wars 
of aggression ' will become less frequent, as 
the principal excitement to them will have 
ceased to operate ; and the chiefs will then 
find it indispensable to direct their attention 
to the cultivation of the soil, in order to 
obtain from it, for barter, its natural pro- 
ducti^. 

It must, however, be expected, that 
their exertion in this way will be ex- 
tremely limited for a considerable period, 
because Europeans cannot be incorpo- 
rated with them, so as to set them an 
example of industty, and instruct them in 
the skill and knowledge necessary, in con- 
sequence of the extreme unhealthiness of 
the climate. 
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THE NIGER. 

A problem remains yet to be solved, re- 
specting the Niger. Where does it ter- 
minate? Is it, according to Major Ren- 
nel's opinion, lost in the swamps of Wan- 
garra ? Or, are its waters discharged into 
the sea, according to Riechard's theory, by 
the many rivers placed between those of 
Formosa and Del Rey, both inclusive ? Or, 
is the Congo still to be considered as its 

embouchure? 

I believe it was Captain Tuckey's opinion, 
that the Congo is not the embouchure of 
the Niger ; although he thought the former 
river had its source north of the equator, 
because he found its waters begin to rise in 
September. 

With regard to Riechard's opinion, ar- 
guments may be adduced both in its sup- 
port, and against it, although the latter 
must certainly preponderate. The country 
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through which those rivers pass, that he 
considers as the embouchures of the Niger, 
extending from the Formosa to Del Rey, and 
from the sea-shore into the interior, to the 
distance of fifty miles, has one uniform 
character, — ^that of a vast alluvial morass, 
heavily timbered. The country most re- 
sembling it, which has come under my 
own personal observation, is that part of 
Guyana, lying between Cyane and the 
river Essequibo; and the only difference is 
that the former has moderately deep water 
near the sea-cost, while that of the latter 
is extremely shallow, to a considerably 
distance from the shore. 

In the former rivers, as in those of 
Guyana, I have never observed any extra- 
ordinary rise of the water ; and the tides 
ebb and flow in them with the same regu- 
larity, except during, or immediately after 
it has rained heavily on the sea-board; in 
which case, the ebbs during neap-tides run 
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two or three hours longer than the floods. 
If, then, the water of the Niger is dis- 
charged into the sea, by the rivers on the 
bight of Benin, it is certain that it does not 
produce the eflFect either of accelerating 
the velocity of their streams, or of aug- 
menting their bulk, but which may prob- 
ably be accounted for by its spreading over 
a vast tract of country, from which there 
are so many outlets to the sea ; and that 
commumcau ^th each Mher ia ihe in. 
tenor, by many wide and deep creeks. 

In a recent publication, the rivers Lagos 
and Bonny have been dignified with the 
appellation of embouchures of the Niger, 
and the author of it draws his conclusions 
from the following premises. 

*' That it is well known, as soon as La- 
gos and Bonny were opened to the slave- 
trade, that on the Gold Coast gradually de- 
clined : and therefore, as soon as the easy 
communication by the Niger with those 
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ports, was known to the slave-traders in 
the interior of the country through which 
the river bends its course, they gave a de- 
cided preference to the cheap and easy con- 
veyance of their merchandise by water to 
Lagos and Bonny, to the more tedious and 
expensive journey by land to the Gold 
Coasf 

Now, the number of slaves brought to 
the Gold Coast for sale, was augmented or 
decreased, according to the demand that 
existed for them, and the tranquillity of 
those countries from which they were 
brought, or through which they had to 
pass, in their journey from the interior 
to the sea-coast. The real cause of the 
diminution of the slave-trade on the Gold 
Coast, arose from the excessive competition 
that was carried on there, by different Eu- 
ropean nations ; which enhanced the price 
of negroes so considerably, as to leave but 
little profit to the merchant, who was com- 
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pelled to seek a better and cheaper market^ 
which he found on the coast of Angola. 

If the trade in slaves had been turned 
from the Gold Coast to Bonny, from the 
cause which has been assigned, many of 
the slaves sold at the latter place, would 
have been natives of the same nation or 
nations, as those that were brought to the 
former, whereas three-fourths of all the ne- 
groes sold at Bonny were Heebos, the re- 
maining fourth was composed of those of 
the Ibbibby or Quaw nation, and the Brass 
country or AUakoo ; all of which countries, 
of which these negroes are natives, are in 
the immediate vicinity of Bonny. 

Now the cargoes of the vessels trading on 

I the Gold Coast, were composed of natives 

'> of Fantee, Asshantee, of Chamba or Dunco, 

also of Crepee, obtained at Accra, those of 

Wassa at Cape Coast and Elmina, and 

Akims at Winnebah. 

Lagos rose only into importance as a place 
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of trade, when the European war and the 
revolution in France prevented the slave* 
ships belonging to France carrying on their 
usual trade at Ardrah ; and the latter place 
derived its consequence from the king of 
Dahomy monopolizing the trade in slaves 
in his own dominions, which proving ex- 
tremely injurious to the interests of both the 
white and black traders, drove them to the 
expedient of seeking another market. Ar- 
drah became the refuge of the Wydah tra- '^ 
ders, and the king of Hio, who is much 
more powerful than the monarch of Daho- 
my, placed it under his immediate protec- 
tion, which created a degree of confidence 
in those traders, that rendered its trade very 
extensive. When the French, from the 
cause before assigned, were compelled to 
relinquish the trade in slaves at Ardrah, the 
English slave-traders increased in number 
at Lagos, and the principal supply of slaves 
at it, was derived from Ardrah by way of 
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the lake that communica^ with Lagos river^ 
and not by the Niger, or any other river that 
communicates with the Niger. 

The negroes obtained from the north* 
isastward, by Cradoo lake, are principally 
of the Jaboo nation, and those obtained at 
Ardrah were natives belonging to; Hio, 
Housa, Dahomy, Mahee, and Ardrah ; not 
a negro of which nations did I ever see 
offered for sale' on the Gold Coast, that had 
travelled from the interior, neither did I 
see any such sold at Bonny. So that the 
negroes sold on the Gold Coast, belong to 
nations totally distinct • &om those sold at 
Ardrah and Lagos ; as those sold at the 
latter places are from those brought to mar- 
ket at Bonny J which would certainly not be 
the case, if, as asserted, Lagos and Bonny 
rivers were embouchures of the Niger,, and 
had a communication with the same nations 
in the interior of Africa. Besides, I have 
never seen, except at Ardrah, any traces 
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of the Mohammedan religion in this part of 
Africa, which proves the free communica- 
tion that exists between it and remote na- 
tions in the north, but this communication 
is carried on, on foot and on horseback*. 

Many of the slaves of the Housa nation, 
with whom I Have conversed, both at Ar- 
drah and Lagos, and also on board of vessels 
slaving there, have invariably stated, that 
they travelled on foot from their own coun- 
try through that of Hio ; and that there is 
an immense lake in Housa, which they com- 
pared to the sea ; that persons were fre- 
quently days and nights on it without see- 
ing any land ; and that the sun is observed 
to rise and set on its water. They described 

* I have little doubt but the Niger might be visited 
by way of Ardrah and Hio^ with less personal risk to 
the traveller^ from the natives^ than by any other route 
we are at present acquainted with. 

Horses are to be obtained at Ardrah^ and also natives 
who understand both the Hio and French languages. 
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having seen white people in its vicinity with 
long hair like Europeans (meaning Moors 
of course); but I could never learn from 
them, that Housa had any communication 
whatever by any river with the sea^coast^ 
by which they could be transported to it 

Slaves of the Housa nation are brought 
to Ardrah by the Hio traders, and then 
sold, either to European or black traders, 
belonging to Lagos and Badagry. Their 
attenuated bodies on their first arrival, 
proves their journey to have been long, te- 
dious, and exhausting. 
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Vessels bound from England to Africa, will find 
the best route to be (wind pennitting) to make the 
Canary islands, afterwards, shaping a course to 
carry them about mid-channel, between the Cape 
de Verd islands and the continent of Africa; by 
which means, the circuitous route to the westward 
of the Cape de Verds (which is the beaten track) is 
avoided, and the most tedious portion of the pas- 
sage to Africa (the calm latitudes), considerably 
abridged, by passing quickly out of the north-east 
trade wind into the south-west wind, which is the 
prevailing one on this part of the coast of Africa. 
Ships bound to the Gold Coast, and not intending 
to caU on the windward coast, will find an advan- 
tage in passing the meridian of Cape Palmas in 
d"" 50', or 4'' north latitude, and making the high 
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land of Drewin, to the eastward of that cape, be* 
cause the direction of the land from Cape Mount to 
Cape Palmas is nearly south-east by east, by com- 
pass, which requires a ship, allowing for variation, 
to steer SE« by S. to clear the land, and as the pre- 
vailing winds blow from south to south-west, with 
occasionally a strong current setting to the north- 
ward, much difficulty is often experienced, and 
valuable time consumed, in getting round Cape 
Palmas, by vessels idling in with the land to the 
northward and westward of that cape. 

In running for the Canary islands, the indraft 
to the straits of Gibraltar, or easterly current, 
should always be careftilly guarded against, other- 
wise a vessel may be wrecked on the coast of Bar- 
bary. I had often remarked this current, but on 
my last voyage, it exceeded in velocity, in a dupli- 
cate ratio, what I had before experienced. We 
passed in sight of Cape Finisterre, and in eight 
days arrived in the latitude of the Canary islands^ 
when the longitude by dead reckoning was 16° d(X 
west, but by lunar observation, 13° 15' west, the 
current having set the vessel three degrees of lon- 
gitude, or 14*4 nautical miles, to the eastward, in 
eight days. It may be proper to remark here, that 
the log was hove^every hour, and all due precaution 
used to ascertain, with the greatest possible preci- 
sion, the longitude by dead reckoning. 

The atmosphere near the Canary islands is ge» 
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nerally hazy, but much more so as the coast of 
Barbary is approached, which renders precaution 
doubly necessary. In this instance, we ran the 
ship between the island of Fuertaventura and the 
main, without seeing either, and hauled up to the 
westward when to the southward of the south end 
of the former, to avoid Cape Bajadore. If celestial 
observations had not been used to ascertain the 
longitude, the probability is, that the ship would 
have been in great danger of being wrecked on the 
coast of Barbary; because, having had so late a 
departure, an error of such magnitude in the dead 
reckoning as three degrees would not have been 
apprehended, and not seeing any land when in 
the latitude of the islands, the conclusion might 
reasonably have been, that the ship was to the 
westward of Palma, and not the eastward of 
Fuertaventura. 

This current varies in velocity at different periods 
of the year. Sometimes it is scarcely perceptible^ 
at other times running at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles in twenty-four hours, but always increasing 
in velocity in approximating the Barbary shore^ 
until Cape Bajadore is passed to the southward. 

Norris's chart of the coast of Africa, extending 
from Cape Palmas to Cape Lopez, and published 
by Laurie and Whittle in 1792, is sufficiently cor- 
rect for the purposes of traders navigating that part 
of the coast, as the latitudes of the principal capes. 
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or bead lands^ are correetly laid down, as urell alscK 
as the places of trade generally. There is an errcnr 
IB the longitude, of thirty miles of a de^ee too &t 
to the eastward, the meridian o£ Greenwich being 
made to pass over Tantumquerry point, instead of 
dbat of Barracoo point. I found A^namaboo, by 
a mean of ten lunar obserrationfi, to be fi%-£)ur 
miles west of Greenwich, and Cape Coast in 1^ S' 
west of that meridian. The distance measured 0a 
NcMrris's chart, between the hi^ landofDrewin 
and (jape Coast, I found by lunar observMions t0 
be very correct. 

The ground from Bereby to Drewin b foul ; 
theBeforc, in andioring over these plaoes^ some 
precaution is necessary. 

Picaninny Bassam lies at the bottom of a deep 
bay, called the bottomless pit, where there is not 
any anchorage unUl within half a cable's length of 
the shore; and many masters of vessels have found 
themselves very uncomfortable, when they have 
imprudently tak^ti their vessels too far into this 
bay, and the wind has proved light and &r south- 
erly, from the diflSculty they have experienced in 
getting them out of it, and their giound-tackle be- 
ing rendered unavailable in case of emergency,, in 
consequence of the extreme depth of the water. 
This bay had better therefore be avoided by vessels 
of burthen. 

The line of coast from Appolonia to Cape St 



PauFs is well defined, the shore txM, and anchor^ 
age good ; the reef ofFTacarara is the only obstacle^ 
«nd it Ues much nearer the shore than is laid down 
in the chart From Cape St PanPs to Little Popo^ 
the land is low; at the lartter place there are three 
or four small hammocks, but from thence to Benin 
river it is extremely flat^ no ineqaaitty presenting 
itself akmg the wbcde line of coast, whieh renders 
the intermediate places of trade very difficult to 
find. In running akfog the coast to the eastward 
and from Popo^ in eight fethoms wat^v Grewhe 
town may be seen from the deck of a vess^ by 
using a good telescope, at about three miles froi^ 
the beach, as there is scaarcety any wood to inters 
cept the view, and which will point out the proper 
anchorage of Wydah. Porto Nova road is twelve 
leagues to leeward f/S Wydah, and when I was 
there, the mark for anchorage was* an isolated 
clump of large trees, in number probaUy twenty 
or thirty, bearing north, and growing very near 
the beach. The road to Ardndi winds close past 
them. 

The road of Badagry is nearly equi-distant fix>m 
Porto Nova and Lago% and has no particularly 
marked object tobe known by. The town is thr^ 
miles from the beach and situated on the nordi 
bank of the lakes, or river, that descends- firoat- Ar- 
drah into Lagos river, and is at Badagry ^bont two 
hundred yards broad. A shrubbery interests' tlie 

S2 
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view of tfie town until the river is very nearly ap- 
proached. 

Between Badagry and Lagos river, numerous 
villages are scattered along the beach, reposing 4i^ 
pretty groves of €ocoa-nut trees. The mouth of 
Lagos river is so contracted, that it might easily 
be passed unobserved, and often probably would 
be, were it hot for the breakers off its entrance. 

The course from Lagos to Benin is south-east by 
compass, and, in approaching the latter place from 
the north-west, with an intention to run into that 
river, there are, on the eastern shore, extending 
from its mouth to the southward, two clumps of 
trees, very near each other, and which are higher 
than the line of shrubbery in which they are grow- 
ing (they are called the cock-up bubbles, from their 
imperfect resemblance to mammoe); these bearing 
ESE. run directly for them, until you open the 
river, then run in, keeping tlie western shore on 
board imtil past Jo creek; keep afi;erwards the cen- 
tre of the river up to New Town, where vessels 
generally anchor in three and a half &thoms water. 
/ The bar is a flat of mud of considerable extent, 
J having only twelve feet water in it at spring-tides. 
After leaving Benin road, and rounding Cape For- 
mosa, the seventh river to the eastward of that Cape 
is the embouchure of Bonny and New Calabar 
rivers. The distance, estimated from Foche Point, 
its western extremity, to Rough corner, its eastern 
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extremity, is seven miles. A ship may run with 
great safety &om Cape Formosa to Bonny river in 
seven fathoms, and if of a moderate size, may pass 
the bar of that river at low water, there being on it 
at such times, three fathoms.. The marks for en- 
tering it are two high .trees at Peter-side% a hand- 
spike's length open, with Rough comer. The sea 
breaks at half-ebb on the sand called the Baleur 
Head, Ijring on the starboard hand going in, and 
which is very steep too; as it does also on the west- 
em breakers on the larboard hand, so that the 
channel, which is broad, is itself also very distinctly 
marked. The passage out of the river is both 
shallow and intricate, and requires considerable 
caution in taking a ship through it; for, however 
frequently a man may have been at Bonny, it will 
be pmdent for him. to examine the channel well, 
and buoy it, if necessary, before proceeding through 
it to sea. 

Old Calabar and Camaroons rivers have both 
of them broad and deep c^ntrances, the latter par- 
ticularly; and very Utde experience is. requisite to 
find the way both in and out of these rivers. The 
high lands of Romby and Backasy Gi^ are good 
marks for finding the entrance of the former, and 
preventing the masters of vessels from mistaking 
the river Del Rey for it. 

* Peter-side is the name of a town on the right bank of the 
river Bonny, about five or six miles from its mouth. 
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On Laurie and Whittle's chart there are good 
surveys c^the entrance of bodi the above rivers, as 
well as those of Bonny, Benin, and Lagos; al- 
though the course fircon the west head of Benin 
river to New Town is marked, in Mr. Dalzei's sur- 
vey, too much to the eastward ; and New Town is 
about lliree miles fiirtiier from the bar than is there 
Imd down. Hie embouchure of I^igos river is 
little more than half tibe width of that ^ven by 
CaptcUn Horsky, although, in other respects, his 
survey of that river, and part of Csadoo Lake, is 
abtrrect. 

Suriltig the period of the year when landrbreezes 
alternate with those of the sea, the best mode of 
beating a ship to windward is to get under weigh 
as BoOn as the wind blows steadily firom the land, 
^iiggiog the shore on board as near as may be 
prudent; for by that means every advantage is de- 
rived from it that can be expected. Socm after 
day4ight, this wind veers to the west, and lays the 
ship's head offshore. By 11 a. m., the seaF-breeze 
will have acquired its strength and true direction, 
at whiph tim^ also, the vessel will have made a 
good offing. Tack, and stand in shore, anchoring 
when in dght &thoms water, where it will be proper 
to wait for the land-wind. 

By adopting this method, a vessel is placed in 
the best possible situation for taking early advantage 
of the breeze from the shore: whereas,- if she wer» 
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kept under weigh during the night, the probability 
is, that she would lose all: the ground she had 
gained the preceding day, independentFy of being 
pkei^ where ihe land-breeze might not reach her. 

During the rainsj^ when the sea-breeze blows 
both in iAie day and nightf and at a few leagues.&om 
the shore, from very near the south point of the 
compassy stand off shore £pr twenty-foux hou^s^ 
when the wind will mostly be found to blow at 
SSW. or S by W. and often at the south. With 
the larboard tack on board, the vessel will lie up 
west clean full, and the variation being nearly two 
points westerly, she will not only make good her 
course, but southing also. 

As the current at this season of the year sets 
stroi^ly to the eastward, it will be prudent to allow 
thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, for its mean 
velocity : othearwise, in beaming up, and making the 
huitd, the ship will be found to leeward of her port 
<^ de(stination. This is an error many fall kito. 
Perhaps it would be better to allow even forty- 
ei^t mUes ; because it is easy to run a few leagues 
to leewavd, should the vessel prove to windward of 
the place to which she is bound. 

These directions are given for vessels navigating 
between Cape Palmas and Lagos, although they 
will apply equally to other parts of Africa, tiie 
localities of which are sknilar. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A VESSEL SUITABLE FOR THE 
PALM-OIL TRADE, AND OUTFIT. 

Perhaps the size of the vessel best adapted for 
this description of African voyage, is a burthen- 
some one^ registering 250 or 300 tons, coppered to 
the bends, and navigated with a crew of eight men 
to every 100 tons. Stores and provisions should 
be laid in for twelve months; and good casks, 
suitable in size to the stowage of the vessel, and 
adequate to contain all the oil she is capable of 
stowing. These casks must be put up in shakes, 
when leaving England, for the convenience of 
stowage ; and tiieir quality ought to be particularly 
good. 

Two spare bower anchors, and one spare stream 
anchor, will be necessary; a chain cable, also, of 
100 fathoms, being provided witii a proper swivel 
in tiie middle, for mooring with, so that the hemp 
cable may be saved, and the tedious operation of 
clearing hawse be avoided. A conductor for light- 
ning, and iron buoys, are proper : the one may 
save the ship from destruction, and the other the 
loss of anchors. Wooden buoys are liable to be 
wormed, and sink. 

Craft, of sixty or seventy tons' burthen, that sail 
well, are best adapted for the gold and ivory trade, 
as they are capable of carrying a European cargo 
of sufficient magnitude, to barter for a large amount 
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in gold and ivory, and are navigated at a moderate 
expense. 

Vessels trading for palm-oil should sail from 
Europe before Christmas ;■ and if they are intended 
to run down the coast, it will be proper for them to 
sail two or three months earlier. They should 
arrive in Bonny or Calabar by the first of March, 
the height of the palm-oil season being in the 
months of April, May, June, and July. 

It being the indispensable duty of every master 
of a vessel, to promote the health and comfort of 
the officers and men committed to his charge, as 
well on the ground of humanity, as for the ultimate 
success of the voyage in which he is engaged, the 
following brief remarks, founded on experience, 
may be useful. 

In selecting a crew for a voyage to Africa, a 
preference should be invariably given to those 
officers and men who have been inured to that 
climate, provided their characters, in other respects, 
answer. 

Neither officers nor seamen should be employed 
in any duty on shore, or in the navigation of boats 
in creeks or rivers, for the purposes of trade, or for 
obtaining wood or water, where natives can be 
procured capable of performing those duties. A 
parsimonious conduct in this respect is highly 
culpable and has occasioned the sacrifice of many 
valuable lives. 
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The diaifie of & boat, haying a valuable cargo 
on board, must necessarily devolve on an officer: 
one, therefcH^ seasoned to the climate should be 
adteoted lor the purpose. 

No officer or seaman should be allowed to sieqi 
one night oil sfaose, if it can poaaiUy be avoided : 
neither should they be ^qposed to rain, or the me« 
ridian rays of the sun. 

It is the practice in Calabar, Bomij, and Benin, 
fisr vessels to have roofi over them^ constructed 
with mats, which are rendered impervious to rain^ 
thereby preventing the crew from exposure to its 
baneful influence* Ships which do not proceed to 
tfiose rivers, but are anchored off the coast, should 
be provided with superior main and <}uarter-deck 
awnings. 

In rainy, fpggy^ o^ damp weather, fires, placed 
in various parts of a vessd, will be found beneficial I 
and fire-pans should be provided for that purpose* 

The crew should be divided into as many watches 
as is consistent with the safety of the vessel, when 
in harbcmr,. or at andior off the coast; because a 
more vigilant lookpOHt will b^ kept by men whose 
hours of rest are not too much abridged : and they 
will also be better ab^ to pevform their daily 
avocations. 

Various kinds of vegetables and fruit are gene- 
rally to be obtained cheap in Africa, whkh should 
be purchased and served to the crew,, bill not 
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sparingly; and fresh provisipns as often as they 
can be obtained. 

Sailors being too often improvident^ a number 
of flannel shirts and trowsers should be sent out in 
the ship, in order that none may be unprovided 
with those important articles of dress^ particularly 
during the rainy season. 

A liberal allowance of provisions! and spirits, or 
wine, should be provided for the crew. Clean* 
liness and regularity are important to their health 
and ccHnfort . 



GOODS SUITABLE TO BARTER FOR GOLD AND IVORY 
ON THE GOLD COAST, EXTENDING FR6M CAP* 
PALMAS TO THE RIVER VOLTA. 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



Half says blue 

£Hsy green • 
Ditto, yellow 

Bejutapauts, red 2 
Ditto, blue . • ) 
Chelloes . • • 
Neganipauts , 

Niccan^ 



Tapsails. . , 
Tom Coffee romal 



Tape ditto 
Abang ditto 



{ 



Remarks. 



-HS- 



Cost- 
price in 



Tfade 

yahifi in 

Africa. 



•{ 



Knipe and Partridge, ) 
best makers . • 5 

Ditto, particulariy "^ 

. adaptedfoc Cape- ^ 

Appolonia trade . 3 

India, Dutch pattern } 
best .... ' 

l^la 

Ditto,Dutclipattern best 

Ditto, FreBeii pattern ) 
best .... , i 

Ditto best .... 

Maacbester best , . 

India small and larg^ \ 
patterns, assorted . S 

Dtlto •••... 



L Sn d. 
18 Q 

10 

O IS 

16 
17 

15 

19 
10 O 

e lo 

O 10 o 



OS. AC 

Q IQ 

e 8 

10 

O 19 
10 

O 8 








8 
6 



O 6 
I O 6 
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Goods, &c. (continued). 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



Bonny blue ditto < 

Hair ditto . • * 
Asshantee ditto • 

Chintz • • . < 

Ditto .... 
Danes, red, 8 > 
hali(&erchiefs . ) 
Ditto, superfine . 
Linen, Silesias 
Cottons . . • • 
Stuffi, Guinea . . 
Tafiety .... 
Rum, ankers, 6 gall 



>^ Iron, bars 



leaf,' i 



ead,bars . . . 
Gunpowder, kegs . 
Ditto 
Tobacco, leaf, 

hhds. 
Guns. 
Pipes, boxes 
Pans, Brass . 
Pewter . . 
Tallow, kegs 



Remarks. 



! 



Ditto fine small paO* ) 
tern and blue borders S 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . J. . 
Five colours, Devel- 

gree's best . . 
Two ditto .... 
Glasgow best mixed > 
patterns ... 5 
India ....... 

Six yards 

London, 2 blues, 4 yards 
India, 2 blues best • 
Ditto small striped best 



Four 

Three to a barrel . . 
Six to ditto .... 
Large leafy and strong > 

best 5 

Dane and Buccaneer best 
Dutch best . . • 
Assorted .... 
I,2,and5lb.ba8ins: 5lb. 



Cost 

price in 

England. 



Trade 
value in 

Africa. 



/• #. dJ oz, ac. 



10 O 








8 
7 O 



15 O 
12 O 
12 



P 10 
b 5 
O 6 

6 

1 15 
12 
5 

2 

1 1 
O 10 



O 
6 
O 




O 
O 
6 



15 8 

O 12 O 6 

12 O 6 

7 1 

O 1 

10 5 0| O 2 



6 




O 



6 
6 



8 
O 8 



O 
O 
O 
O 
1 


O 
1 
O 



8 
2 
4 
2 
O 
6 
2 
1 
O 
8 



The value of goods in gold, on the Gold Coast, 
is estimated, proforma^ to be half llie trade price, 
or half that price at which they were valued when 
bartered for slaves ; as they are now valued when 
bartered for ivory, and as estimated in the annexed 
columns opposite to their denominations. 

The prices in gold are, nevertheless, governed 
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by the demand, and the qualities and patterns of 
the articles on sale. Thus, a red bejutapaut 
(Dutch pattern), valued at ten ackies in trade, may 
sell for eight or nine ackies of gold; and a Tom 
Coffee, a broad tape, or a fine Bonny blue romal, 
of the value of six ackies in trade, may, and often 
does, sell for five ackies of gold. The other enu- 
merated articles are, of course, governed in price 
by llie same operating causes. At one period I 
have sold a hogshead of tobacco, which cost SOL in 
England, for 260/. sterling in gold ; when, at an- 
other period, I could not obtain the cost price. 

Half says, green and yellow ells, being woollen, 
are most in demand a short time before the vernal 
equinox commences. Inferior goods are generally 
bartered for ivory, such as common romals, chel- 
loes, cottons, ankers of rum, iron and lead bars, 
gunpowder, guns, pipes, and beads. 

It is imprudent for any master of a vessel to take 
gold from the natives, in barter, without having a 
black gold-taker to examine it : for I have heard of • 
those, who, depending on their own judgement, 
have brought to England what they conceived to 
be boxes of that precious metal, and which, on in- 
spection, proved to be almost wholly the filings 
taken from brass pans. A boat should therefore 
be sent to Cape Coast for gold-takers. 

A vessel should be provided witli two or three 
sets of scales, weights, and blow-pans, in order that 
the boats may be provided with them. 
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At nil plaees of trade, ardent spirits have their 
strength reduced, by adding at the rate of one 
galkm of water t6 four gallcmft of spirits. 

An ounce of gold is valued at fi^ur pounds ster- 
Gi^, and an acky of gold at five shillings. 



GOODS SUITABLE TO BARTER FOR IVORY, PALM-OIL, 
&C. AT FOPO, WYDAH, ARDRAH, BADAGRY, ANJD 
LAGOS. 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



Chelloes . . . 
Sastracundies . . 
AUijars .... 
Carrydarries •> • 

Danes, red . . < 

Photaes . • . 
Bomals .... 

Silesias . . • 

Chintz . . • 
Cuttanees . . 

Taf&ties • • • 

Lungoes . • 
Bandannoes . 
English Silks . 

Gunpowder , 

Guns . . . 

^<Iron Bars . . 

Brandy, kegs . 



Remarks. 






India, small pattern best 

Ditto, good colour 

Ditto, ditto . . • 

Ditto, ditto . . • 

Ditto, ditto, 8 hand- 
kerchiefs . • . 

Ditto, ditto .... 

Assorted, ditto • . 

English, or Genaan, 6 ^ 
yards, always in great ^ 
demand . . • • ^ 

English, 12 yards . . 

India, bright coloured ) 
and figured, best . ) 

Ditto, red, or red- ) 
striped, best • . 5 

Ditto 

Ditto, blue .... 

Per piece,figured &plain 

Four kegs to the bar- 
rel, each . • . 

Soldiers' muskets . 

1^0 to the ton . . 

Six gallons each . 



! 



Cost 


Trade 


price in 
England. 


vidue in 
Africa. 


/. M, d. 


oz.ac. 


16 


10 


12 


10 


12 


lO 


12 


10 


10 


8 


16 


8 


8 6 


8 


5 


2 


18 


8 


1 15 


1 O 


^00 


1 


1 5 


1 


1 10 


1 


5 5 


2 


16 


1 


13 


8 


GOO 


9 


14 


1 
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Goods, &c (continued). 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



Remarks. 



Brazil, if fresh, always ) 
in great demand • 5 



Always in great de-^ 
mand, price arbitrary S 

l'6,000totheoz.always ) 
in demand • • • ) 

India, bright coloured > 
and red • • . . ) 

Ditto 



Gbst 

priee in 
England. 



Trade 

value in 



1 10 




o 



4 6 
14 







1 




5 
11 



Att 


I«U 


OS. 


tfC« 


1 





O 


6 


1 





1 


O 


1 





o 


8 



Tobacco, rolls •< 

Pipes, boxes . • 
Gm^kegs, or cases 

Coral, real , • < 

Ditto, mock • ^ 

Cowries . . . { 

Handkerchiefs, / 

pullicats • . ) 

Calawapores . . 

Vessels trading at these places require one or 
two canoes, and a set of canoe-men, both of which 
are to be obtained at Cape Coast. The canoes inay 
be purchased cheaper at Chamah, and fitted at 
Cape Coast. Those suitable for the purpose, cost» 
when completed, eight or ten ounces of gold; and 
the canoe-men, in number twenty-one, rec^ve 
monthly wages and subsistence during the time they 
are employed. The surf on this line of coast Jieing 
very heavy, and the natives never passing it, either 
for the purpose of fishmg, or trade, and boats be- 
ing at all times unavailable for the purpose of com-^ 
municating with the shore, renders a (^moe, and 
canoe-men of the above description indispensable* 
Huts are erected on the beach (except at Popo^ 
where the town itself stands)^ where officers from 
the vessels reside, to receive the goods and forward 
them to their places of destination. The njatives of 
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Grewhe are particularly adroit at purloining goods 
from the parcels sent by them, however well se- 
cured; and their neighbours of Ardrah, Badagry, 
and Lagos, are not much their inferiors in light- 
fingered dexterity. The Fantee canoe-men are 
thieves to a man. 

The natives of Little Popo have always possessed 
a good trade in ivory, and much might be obtained 
at a cheap rate, as also palm-oil, both at Ardrah 
and Lagos; but particularly at the latter place, now 
that the trade in slaves, north of the equator, is 
abolished by all nations. 

Lagos is particularly well situated, as having a 
communication by water with Ardrah and Badagry ; 
as also with those populous towns, Cradoo and 
Quassi (Kosi of Bowditch), on the north-east mar- 
gin of Cradoo lake; which lake contracts at its 
eastern extremity, like that of Ardrah, and com- 
municates with Gatto creek. 

Vessels bound here, ought to obtain on the Gold 
Coast what fire-wood may be required for the con- 
sumption of the voyage, as it is of a superior quality, 
more easily procured, and cheaper than at any of 
these places. 

The duties paid by vessels trading for ivory are 
moderate. Slave-ships paid heavy sums, particu- 
larly at Wydah and Lagos. At these places, as 
on the Gold Coast, accounts are kept in ounces 
and ackies, sixteen ackies making one ounce. 
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Business is transacted in factories, situated in the 
principal towns. 



MERCHANDISE SUITABLE TO BARTER FOR IVORY 
AND PALM-OIL, AT BENIN AND WARRE. 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



I 



Silks, English . j 

Cuttanees . . • 
Taffity . • . . 
Damask. . . . 

Lungees 
Handkerchiefs, 
pullicats . 

Coral . . . 



Romals . , 

Chelloes 
Gunpowder 
Guns . . 
Iron . . . 



•I 



Beads 



•■■I 



Brandy, jars « 
Ditto, ankers • 

Salt • • • • 
Tobacco, rolls. 
Danes, red . • 



Remarks. 



Pieces both of plain ) 
and figured ... 5 
India, plain and figured 
Assorted . • • . . 
A few pieces • • • . 
India 

Ditto, good red colour 

Real, in great demand, ) 
per string . . . > 

Assorted,Bonny blues, ) 
red border, best . 5 

India, small pattern • 

70 kegs to the barrel . 

Common 



Assorted, black point, ) 

bird's eye, china,&c. i 
2 gallons each • • . 
6 gallons each . • 
Not in great demand, 

per cwt 

Brazil in great de- > 

mand, at all times • 5 
India, good colour, 8 ) 

han&erchiefs • • 5 
Ditto, ditto • • • . 



1 



Cost 

price in 

England. 



/. M. d, 




IS 

IS O 

O 

10 O 

1 10 o 


10 

16 O 

10 
5 

2 6 

4 6 
12 O 



1 10 

O 10 O 

10 O 
6 6 



Trade 

value in 

Africa. 



pawns* 

o 

10 
10 

o 

8 
8 



4 
6 

4 
2 



2 
6 



12 



Allijars .... Ditto, ditto .... 10 O 4 
Pipes |066 2 

Common Hats, Earthenware, Looking-glasses, and Hard- 
ware, assorted. 

Sixty or seventy tons of Salt in each caiigo* 

R 
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At Benin and WtorS much palm-oil and ivory 
may be obtained, and there can be no doubt at a 
much cheaper rate than either at Bonny, Calabar, 
or Camaroons, because the competition between 
tradeis at the latter places, during several seasons, 
has been so con^derable as to raise the prices <^ 
palm<-oil from lOZ. to 1 4*2. sterling per ton ; and some 
ei the traders have been so £9<dish as to pay more 
for the ivory which they purchased at the Camar 
roons, than it would actually sell for in England. 

A vessel of 250 tons' burthen is probably the best 
size for this trade, carrying out upon her deck two 
boats as large as she can convenieutly stow, with 
decks, masts, saUs, &c. fitted, and ready to be put 
in their births, as soon as the boats are hoisted 
out. A factory established at Lagos, with the ship 
lying off Benin bar, would |)erhaps be the best ar- 
rangement for giving facility tp the voyage, as the 
factory at Lagos would sweep the markets (sup- 
posing the country to be tranquil, and competition 
not to exist) of Ardrah, Badagry, and the towns on 
the margin of Cradoo lake. The small boat should 
keep up the communication betweai the ship and 
the factory, at which latter place the canoe should 
be stationed, and by its medium the goods might 
be landed on the beach a little to leeward of the 
river, the portage from thence to the town being 
moderate. By adopting this mode of getting goods 
to the factory, contrary to the usual practice of 
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English vessels, the health of the boat's crew will 
be preserved, and the unavoidable risk of the boat 
being upset upon the bar prevented; both of which 
^e of the utmost importance in a voyage of thii^ 
descripdoQ. 

In the larger boaX, the trade may be carried on 
off New Town, in Benin river. A few Fantee 
sailors, hired on the Gold .Coast, and who can re- 
turn home in the canoe when the ship's loading is 
completed, will be found* of infinite service in na- 
vigating the large boat, md be the means of saving 
the lives of many of the ship's crew. 

The CHStoms levied on vessels for Benin and 
Warre, are moderate. The medium of exchange 
is salt; but accounts are kept in pawns, the value 
of one of which is equal to a bar m Bonny, 



averaging from two to three shillings sterlwg each. 
In trading for oil and ivory, it will be unneces- 
sary to estaidish a &ctory at Gattp, 9s was the 
practice of slave ships, unless a competitor has ^ 
fixed one in that town. 



If' 






MERCHANDISE SUITABLE TO BARTER FOR FALI^- 
OljL AND IVORY, AT BONNY. 



Names pf the various 
Goods. 



Bafts, blpe . . 
Chelloes . . < 



Remarks. 



India, best «... 
Ditto, small pattern, I 
deep blue . . . ) 

r:2 



Cost 
price in 
£ngland. 



7. s» d, 
18 

16 



Trade 
value in 
Africa. 



har94 
41 
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MERCHANDISE, &c. (coHtinued.) 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



■\ 



Bejutapauts 

Neganipauts 
Niccanees . . • 
Photaes. . . . 
Cushtaes • • . 
Romalsy Bonny, } 
blue • • - . ) 
Ditto, Tape . . 
Ditto, common . 
Bandannoes • • 
Pullicats . . . 

Chintz .. . • < 

^^onbars • • • 
Guns .... 
Ditto, French & > 
Spanish ... 5 
Gunpowder 
Neptunes 
Manilloes . 
Copper Rods 
Ox Horns . 



Beads, assorted. 



Flints . 
Hardware 



■ -s 



Brandy 

Hats . . . . 

Worsted Caps 



Kemarks. 



Ditto, Dutch ditto, ) 
deep red ... 5 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Manchester 

Ditto . . 

India, small pattern, > 
red border, best • 5 

Ditto 

Manchester .... 

India, yellow, best 

Ditto 

English, large pattern, ) 
blues best ... 5 

160 bars to the ton . 

Soldier's muskets, best 




40 to a bar .... 

In boxes 

Rough ... 6 for 

China, black points,^ 
bird's eye, barley- / 
corn, and guinea- 1 
guinea, &c. . . ,} 



Assorted, in razors, 
scissors, knives, &c. 
English, in puncheons 
Common, 24«.per dozen 



Cost 
price in 
England. 



18 

O 17 O 
15 
10 O 
10 

10 

10 

8 

1 10 
15 

O 12 O 

5 
15 

10 



S 
1 


O 



3 O 

5 O 

5 O 

O 

O 











Trade 

lvalue in 

Afiica. 



barim 

H 

3 

5 

5 

H 

4i 

1 
4 

4 

H 

3 

I 

4i 
1 



Fifty tons of Salt in each cargo. 



The trade in palm oil has been increasing at 
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Bonny for some time past. Five vessels, of the ^' 
burthen of 300 tons each, have obtained full car- 
goes there during the two last seasons, the cost 
price of which was from \2U to \5l. sterling per 
ton. It ought to be remarked, that, when the 
slave-trade here was in its greatest activity, masters 
of vessels sometimes found much difficulty in ob- • 
taining two or three puncheons of palm-oil for the 
use of the slaves on the middle passage, and have 
been compelled to send for it to Old Calabar. 

The natives of Bonny are expert traders, and 
obtain from masters of vessels very extensive credits, 
who grant them this indulgence, in order to bind 
them to their interests, and the great secret of the 
trade, both here and at Old Calabar, where credit 
is even" more extensively given, is to discriminate 
properly in whom to place confidence ; for many of t 
them are so unprincipled, that, after having obtained 
in this way a large amount of goods from one cap- 
tain, they take their native produce for sale to ' 
another. Others, however, are very punctual in 
their dealings ; and when they see a captain too 
liberal in lending or giving, advise him to be more ^ 
circumspect, or, to speak in one of their metaphors^ 
to keep his hand shut. 

The Customs, or duties payiable by a ship, 
amount to about 150/. sterling. 

Palm-oil is purchased by the puncheon. 



y 



y 
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MERCHANDISE SUITAB3LE POR OLD CALAB^AR. 



• 

.1 



Names of the various 
Goods. 



Fhotaes. . 
Allijars . . 
Sastracundies 
Carrydarries 
Romals, Tom 
Co^e . . 
Asshantee . 

Bonny blue . . < 

Broad Tape . . 
Quaduckeir • . 
Danes, red 
Bafls, Uue 
Lun|[ee8 
Pullicats 
Chintz . 
Gunpowder 




Guns M 
Ditto . 



Beads p p . 



Iron Bars . . . 
Lead ditto . » . 
Copper Rods , . 
Flints .... 



Hardware 



•t • 



India, in great estimation 

Ditto, & of good colour 

Ditto, ditto . . . 

Ditto, ditto . • . 

Ditto, always in de- 
mand, best ... 

Ditto, Stto . • . 

Ditto, ditto, red-bord" 
ers, best ... 

Ditto, ditto • • . 

Ditto, ditto . • . 

Glasgow, ditto . . . 

India 

Ditto 

Ditto 

English, large pattern 

Per barrel .... 

Soldier's musket8,with J 
brass pans, in great ^ 
demand ... .3 

Conunon • . • . 

China, black point,\ 
bird's-eye, guinea^/ 
guinea, &c. China f 
are in the greatest j 
estimation . .perl 
bunch . . . . y 

160 to the ton . . . 



A box 



Assorted, in scissors, "J 
knives, razors, locks, > 
needles, &c. &c. . .3| 



/. s, d, 
18 
10 
12 
12 O 



10 



O 



1 

1 



5 



10 

18 

5 

3 

18 O 

3 



15 
11 

2 6 

2 



Trade 
valnein 
Africa. 



coppers 

SO 

24 

24 

24 



24 



24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
300 

40 

SO 
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MERCHANDISE, &c. (continued). 



Names of the various 
Goodis. 



Remarks. 



A89orted,in mugs, jugs, -v 
basons, plates, &c. / 
Mugs with covers ? 
always sell well . . j 




Trade 
value in 
Africa. 

/. 8, d, \coppers 



Earthenware . 

Stone Jars, 2 galls. 

Brandy. . . . English, in puncheons . 

Rum. . , . . I Leeward Island, ditto . 

Salt an important article of trade, and is sold in tubs of 
36lbs., for 4 coppers per tub. 

A considerable trade in palm-oil was carried on 
at Old Calabar, during the existence of the slave- 
trade, and has augmented very much in the last 
four or five years. In the last season, not less than 
two thousand tons have been imported into Liver- 
pool from thence. 

The oil is purchased by the tub, or crue, often \ 
gallons, for eighteen coppers, the price varying ac- 
cording to the demand; and eighteen coppers may | 
be deemed a high price, the oil costing" at that rate * 
nearly 14Z. sterling per ton. 

Salt being very cheap in Liverpool, and always 
in demand at Calabar, the vessels going there ge-* 
nerally take, of that article, the amount of their \ 
register tonnage, beside a well assorted cargo of 
the other enumerated articles. 

A house on sh(x*e, for the storage of oil as it is 
purchased, is therefore requisite,'until a quantity of 
salt is disposed of^ so that the oil can be received 
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moderate a price, as to hea\e a good profit for the 
adventurer, although much time is consumed in ob- 
tfldning it. When a vessel has finished her pur- 
chase of ivory, her cargo is completed with bar- 
wood, at Majcnnba, or Gaboon. 

The currencj of the country is mats made from 
the bamboo; Clodi is valued by the piece and 
fathom; and other goods bear a relative value. 

The duties payable at the various places of trade 
are inconsiderable. A few presents, of small va- 
lue, given to the principal men, is all that is ex- 
pected from vessds tradii^ for ivory. 

The natives of Cape Lopez, River Danger, and 
Corisco^ are treacherous, and should be watched. 

AN ABSTRACT OF A CARGO SUITABLE TO PURCHASE 
100 TONS OF PALM-OIL AT CALABAR, AT 14/. 
PER TON. 

100 Tons of Salt 

50 Barrels of Gunpowder - 
200 Soldiers' Muskets 
200 Photaes - - - 
500 Romals, assorted - 
130 Allijars - - - 
100 Sastracundies 

20 Pieces Lungee Handkerchiefs 

20 Pieces PoHicat 
I60 Pieces Ckintz^ English 



£. 






Coppers, 


- 100 


- 


- 


6,200 


- 150 


m 


- 


15,000 


- 18^ 


- 


- 


8,00O 


- ISO 


- 


- 


6,000 


- 162 


- 


- 


7,200 


- 50 


- 


- 


2,40O 


60 


- 


m 


2,.400 


S 25 


- 


- 


800 


- 25 


m 


- 


80O 


- 90 






2,400 


£r,037 


51,200 
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AN ABSTRACT, Scc. (continued). 

£. Coppers. 

Brought over - -1,037 - - 51,200 

6 Puncheons of Brandy - • 6S • - 4^80 
Beads, Iron Bars, Copper Rods, 
Hardware, Earthenware, Hats, 

Caps, &c. - - • - 247 - - 10,620 

jC1,400 66,300 



CAMAROONS FOR ONE TON OF IVORY, VALUED AT 

200/. 

£. 
15 Tons of Salt 15 

17 Barrels of Gunpowder - «. . i* • 51 

50 Tower Guns ------ 30 

10 Blue Bafts 10 

^0 Photaes, Manchester ----- 7 . 

20 Romals, Ditto ------ 7 

10 India Romals ------ 5 

10 Chelloes 9 

1 Puncheon of Brandy ----- 10 

20 Brass Pans ------- 15 

Beads, Iron, Lead Chests, Hardware and 

Earthenware ------ 31 

JC2OO 

Ten tons of Salt added to the ahove ass^Mrtment is adequate 
to purchase, at the same place, 20 tons of PahshOU. 

OuDS, Gunpowder, Ncptunes, and mock Coral, always in 

great demand. 
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GOODS ADAPTED TO PURCHASE 100 TONS OF PALM- 
OIL, AT BONNY, AT 10?. PER TON. 

£. Bars. 

150 Barrels of Gunpowder - - 450 - - 15,750 
300 Tower proof, and French Mus- 
kets . - -- - 180 - - l,20O 
300 Tape, or Bonny blue Romals - 180 - - 90O 
Beads, Neptunes, Brandy, Ma- 
nilloes. Copper Rods, Ox- 
Horns, &c. - - - 190 - - 2,500 



J^1,000 20,350 



AT CAPE LAHOO, AND ADJACENT PLACES, TO 
PURCHASE ONE TON OF IVORY. . 

120 Half-ounce kegs of Gunpow- 
der - - - - 60 
50 Dane, or Buccaneer Guns - 35 
40 Ankers of Brandy - - 22 
50 Common Romals - - 20 
15 Chelloes, common 
15 Bejutapauts, common - 
20 Half Cottons - - - 6 
10 Boxes of Pipes - - . 3 
Iron Bars, Lead Bars, Dutch 
Knives, Earthenware, and 
Hardware - - - -27- -l5o 

1^200 159 12 



:S 



22 - 



oz. 


oc. 


60 





18 


12 


11 





25 





18 


12 


5 





3 


12 
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REMARKS ON GOODS SUITABLE TO BARTER IN 

AFRICA. 



INDIA COTTON GOODS. 
BLUE BAFTS 

Are always in demand at Bonny, Camaroons, and 
Coast of Angola; some are also required at Calabar. 
It is a piece of cloth, that cannot be imitated so well 
in England, but that the natives of Africa can dis- 
cover the counterfeit, and invariably give a decided 
preference to those of India. The price has varied, 
from 16s. to 4eOs. 

BEJUTAPAUTS, BLUE AND RED, 

Are always in demand on the Gold Coast, espe- 
cially those of the Dutch pattern, and which are 
also suitable for the Calabar trade. Price from 1 8s. 
to 25s. each. 

CHELLOE. 

This is a good piece of doth at Bormy, Calabar, 
Gaboon, Camaroons, and Coast of Angola; those 
which are fine, and put up in paper, are most suit- 
able for the Gold Coast. Price 16s. to 25s. each. 
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NICCANEE. 

Those of the French pattern are most esteemed 
on the Gold Coast. Price from l*^. to 225. 

PHOTAES. 

This piece of dodi is in esflmaition at Old Cala- 
bar, it is also esteemed at Popo, and Wydah. 
Price 155. to 255. each. 

TAPSAUU 

A useful piece oif dodi, and might be succes»- 
fttUy imkated at Manchester. P^ioe 125. lo 185. 

NEGANIPAUTS. 

If, of a good pattern, it is in general demand. 
Price 165. to 21 5. each. 

ABBAPHOTAE, OR TX5M COFFEE ROMAL. 

A favourite piece of goods on the Gold Coast, 
and also at Calabar. Price from J 25. to ^5. each. 

BONNY BLUE ROMAL. 

This piece of handkerchiefs is always in demand 
on the Gold Coast, Bonny, Calabar, and Cama- 
roons. On the Gold Coast ihose having blue 
borders, and that are very fine, are in most esti- 
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mation, and those with red borders are preferred at 
Bonny, &c. Price 9s. to 14i. 

TAPE ROMAL, 

In demand on the Gold Coast, and also at Bonny, 
Calabar, and Camaroons. Hiose having blue 
borders are preferred on the Gold Coast, red bor- 
ders are esteemed at the latter places. Price 105. 

to 145. 

ABANG BOMAL. 

Suitable for the Gold Coast, Bonny, and Cala- 
bar. Price 95. to 125. 

QUADUCKER ROMAL. 

Suitable for Calabar. Price 95. to 1 15. 6rf. 



ASSHANTEE ROMAL. 

Particularly adapted for Calabar* Price 85. to 
105. 6d. 

HAIR ROMALS. 

A common piece of hajidkercbie&, but cheap 
and useful. Price from 75. 6^. to 95. 6^. 

RED DANE ROMALS, 

In eight handkerchiefs, and ten handkerxihief 
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pieces* In request at all places of trade. Those 
of Glasgow are preferred on the Gold Coast Price 
from Ss. to 20s. 

ALLIJARS, SASTRACUNDIES, AND CALAWAPORES. 

Those of a bright red colour are always pre- 
ferred, and circulate at the difiPerent places of trade^ 
from Popo to Camaroons. Price lis* to 15s. 

WHITE BAFTS, OR GURRAHS. 

Suitable for Bonny and Calabar. Price, from 
175. to 2ls. 

HOO HOOS. 

Adapted for Wydah, Ardrah, Lagos, and Benin. 
Price 185. to 245. 

CHOLLETS. 

Adapted for Wydah and Ardrah. Price 95. to 

ll5. 6^;. 

CHINTZ, 

Patna, and five coloured, adapted for the Gold 
Coast. Price 155. to 2l5. 

CHINTZ. 

Devalgree, in great demand on the Gold Coast. 
Price, from 195. to 255. 
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GUINEA STUFF 

Checked, blue without any border is esteemed 
9n the Gold Coast Price, from Ss. to ^s, 6rf. 



INDIA SILKS. 
TAFFITY. 

Small striped is the favourite pattern on the Gold 
Coast, but plain red atWydah, Ardrah, Lagos, 
and Benin. Price, from 405. to 50^. 

CUTTENEE, 

Plain and figured, cotton and silk mixed. This 
piece of cloth is held in much estimation at Wydah, 
Lagos, and Benin. Price, from 405. to 505. 

SARRT, 

Highly valued on the Gold Coast, if the pattern 
is a small striped one. Price, 95s. to S05. 

BANDANNA, 

Yellow, in great esteem at Bonny. Price^ from 
305. to 355. per piece. 

LUNOEE HANDKERCHIIlfSs 

In demand at Calabar and Ckmaxwns. Price, 
25s, to 355. per piece. 

s 



PULLICAT HANl)ki:R(!^IEFS. 

Ad4>teil for Wydah, Benm, Cidabar, and Ca- 
marooHs. ?rice, from ^s. to SOs. 



ENGLISH MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS^ 

A heavy piece of gcxxls; the colcmrs aire bklte attd 
white, and red and while; pattefns various, and 
generally large. These are adapted for Bonny, 
Calabar, Camaroons, Gaboon, and Angola. Price, 
from 1:65. to •21^. 

PHOTEES, CUSHTAES, AND ROMALS. 

These are blue and white striped, coarse in 
quality, and adapted for Bonny, Camargons, and 
Gaboon. Price, from ^s• to 105. 6d. 

BLUE BAFTS. 

Often substituted for those of India, although 
very inferior in quality. Price, iirom 1 75. to 255. 

AJLLIJAR COTTONS. 

In general estimation at the diffdfent plaites of 
trade. Price, from 75. to 95^ 6rf. 
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SILESIAS, 

l^iaen, ^ix yards. These are always in demand, 
but particularly at Popo, Wydah, and Lagos. 
Price 5s. 



WOOLLEN GOODS. 
HAU* SAYS 

Are much esteemed on the Gold Coast. Those 
made by Knipe and Partridge only, should be sent 
there. Price 22s. 

GREEN ELLS AND YELLOW ELLS. 

Adapted for the Gold Coast, although some of 
the latter colour are used at Benin. Price 2ls. 

MOOB BLUE CLOTH 

Adapted for the coast generally. Price, from 
6s. to I2s. per yard. 

BAIZE, BLUE, 

Sells at Angola. Price 3$. 6d. per yard. 

WORSTED CAPS^ 

Red, adapted fca Bonny mi Calabar, Cama- 
roons, and Gaboon. 

s2 
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HATS, 

Common, in general request, 245. per dozen. 

SPIRITS. 

British Brandy was preferred at Bonny and Cala- 
bar, but the natives of those places, now prefer 
French Brandy, or Rum. 

RUM 

Is held in most estimation on the Gold Coast, 
especially that manufactured in America; Leeward 
Island rum is suitable for the Coast of Angola. 

FRENCH BRANDY 

Is esteemed at Wydah, Ardrah, Lagos, and 
Benin; also, Hollands Gin, in cases of six bottles, 
and twelve botdes. Spirit used in trade is generally 
reduced to three-fourths of the proof strength. At 
Bonny to. two-thirds, where pepper is made to sup- 
ply the deficiency of strength. The captains care- 
ful of the health of the natives, soak a quantity of 
dry bird-pepper in brandy, which is strained off 
and put into the brandy, at the time it is mixed 
with water, this gives it pungency and prevents 
detection. 

GUNPOWDER. 

To be saleable, should be of good quality, al- 
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though much of a very inferior description has 
been sent from England (and Liverpool in parti- 
cular) to Africa, which has caused the natives to 
give that brought by the Dutch and Danish traders 
a decided preference. 

GUNS. 

Those called Danes are preferred at Cape La 
Hoo, and Accra; at the former place buccaneer 
guns are also esteemed. The Tower proof musket 
is adapted for the Gold Coast trade generally, and 
also for Wydah, Lagos, and Benin; at the latter 
place birdingguns are sometimes in request French 
muskets, also English military ones,are esteemed at 
Bonny; the greater proportion of the nmskets 
taken to that place during the existence of the slave 
trade have been of a bad quality. The extreme 
humidity of the atmosphere, and the saline particles 
floating in it, causes articles manufactured of iron, 
or steel, however highly polished, to rust imme- 
diately on exposure to it; the natives, therefore, in- 
variably give a preference to those guns the furni- 
ture, or mountings, of which are brass; those having 
pans made of that composition are in great request 
at Calabar. The main springs of all guns taken to 
Africa should be strong, so that when they are in 
the act of being cocked, they should click very loud, 
or talk, as the blacks call it; and the louder they 
talk, the better opinion they have of their quality. 
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Tower proof, also birding, guns are suitable for 
Angola. The prices vary from 7& to 16^. 6^ 

TOBACCO, 

North American, of a dark, leafy, strong quality, 
is preferred to that which is of a fine quality and 
flavour. It is suitable, for the Windward and Gold 
Coasts. 

SOUTH AMERICAN, OR BRAZIL, TOBACCO 

Is that which is exported from Bahia to Africa 
in rolls weighing eighty pounds each. This to- 
bacco is preferred in Asshantee, Dahomy, Hio, 
Housa, Jaboo, Lagos, and Benin, to every other 
kind; the markets of which have hitherto been 
constantly and well supplied with it by the Portu- 
guese slave-traders. But now that the trade in 
slaves is totally abolished north of the equator, two 
or three small cargoes of tobacco, from Bahia might 
probably be bartered away for ivory and gold to ad- 
vantage, in the line of coast from D'Elmina to Be- 
nin. At Bonny, Calabar, and Angola, tobacco is 
cultivated. 

SALT 

Was formerly in great demand at Benin, but. die 
demand has subsequently declined; nevertheless, a 
vessel going there for oil and ivory should take fifty 
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or one hundred tons. At Calabar and Camaroons 
salt has always been in extensive demand, and ve6» 
sels going to Angola generally take fifiy tons ea<di* 
As the trade in palm-oil. increases in Bonny^ Milt, 
in all probability, will become more in demand, 
vessels trading there, take at present about fifty 
tons each. 

IRON 

Is in general demand. At Bonny avaricious men 
hoard it, as it does not spoil in keeping. The 
usual sized bars average one hundred and eighty 
bars to the ton weight. 

LEAP BARS 

Average about three pounds weight each, and 
are in general demand. They are converted by the; 
Africans into slugs and balls. 

BRASS PANS, NEPTUNES, AND K£TTL£8» 

Are in general demand, but are considered losing 
articles of trade, but highly necessary to complete 
an assorted cargo for Africa. 

COWRIES 

Are shells brought to Europe from the MaJdive 
islands in the East Indies, and are always in great 
demand atWydah, Ardrah, and Lagos, at which 
places they are not only the medium of exchange. 
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but from whence they are also sent to Dahomy, 
Hio, Housa, Jaboo, and mto the very heart of 
North Africa, where it is known they are the circu- 
lating currency. If any of the rivers in the Gulf 
of Guinea, or on the Coast of Angola, commu- 
nicated with the Niger, it might be expected those 
shells, in such extensive circulation and demand in 
North Africa, would be in demand at Bonny, Ca- 
labar, Camaroons, or the Congo: but such not being 
the fact, is a circumstance which makes against the 
probability of any of those rivers in the Gulf of 
Guinea extending much to the northward of their 
embouchures. Cowries sell in England, from 40/. 
to SOL per ton. 

BEADS 

are much esteemed in Benin, Bonny, Calabar, and 
Camaroons, also on the coast of Angola : they vary 
in price, and some of them are considered an ex- 
pensive article of merchandise; but they cannot be 
dispensed with. 

HARDWARE AND EARTHENWARE, 

Such as has been enumerated in the tables, pay 
well, if properly laid in at the places where they are 
manufactured. 

The goods enumerated in the different columns 
are valued nearly at what their minimum prices 
have been for some years past, when those im- 
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ported from India have been cheap, with the ex- 
ception of Photaes and Romals of fine quality, and 
of favourite patterns. 

Besides the cargoes sent in vessels to Africa, the 
captains generally take with them a few presents 
for those chie& with whom they mean to trade, and 
whose &vour and interest it is important for them 
to obtain. These presents chiefly consist of gold- 
laced hats, silver-headed canes, pieces of rich silk, 
and embroidered coats and waistcoats. 

In trading with the Africans, punctuality is of 
great importance, paying them to the last farthing 
whatever is their due : and in all transactions with 
them, it is not only just, but politic, to deal ho- 
nourably with them, never taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of any individual, by 
which means their confidence is acquired. A trader 
once overreached by an European, becomes an 
object of ridicule to his townsmen, and will not 
easily be induced to traffic again with the same in- 
dividual, particularly if he can obtain firom another 
such goods as he may require in barter for the 
commodities he has for sale. It is humane, as well 
as necessary, to indulge them in any trifling de- 
mand they may have occasion to make, provided 
they are not too expecting and importunate. 

THE END. 



O.Woodfidl, Printer, 
Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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